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Council  of  tl)e  Scctctij,  \9(ih 

^resiticnt 
Theodore  Frothingham 

Thomas  E.  Cornish 
Joseph  G.  DarHngton 

^Treasurer 
Edward  P.  Borden 

Sfccetar^ 
Joseph  P.  Mumford 

(Eljaplain 
Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 

|3!)2Siciau 
Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D. 

IBirectoc)3 

ONE   YEAR 

Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
Theodore  N.  Ely 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

TWO  YEARS 

Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 
Herbert  M.  Howe,  M.D. 
George  Mather  Randle 
Clarence  H.  Clark 

THREE  YEARS 

John  H.  Converse 
N.  Parker  Shortridge 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  S.T.D. 
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0tanMng  iHommittecs  of  tt)e  vEomuil 


©n  'Stimission  of  Iflembrrs 

The  First  Vice-President 
The  Secretary 
Herbert  M.  Howe,  M.D. 
George  Mather  Randle 
Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

JFinanre 

All  the  Officers  except  the 
Chaplain  and  Physician 

CftaritD 

The  Chaplain 

The  Physician 

Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

Clarence  H.  Clark 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  S.T.D. 

Eiitertainmeut 

The  Second  Vice-President 
John  H.  Converse 
Theodore  N.  lily 
N.  Parker  Shortridge 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge 

1^1 


/5etD  cEnslant)  ^octet^  of  ptnn^vl^ania 


^resitients 

1882-84 .  . 

.  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins 

1885-88 .  • 

.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 

1889-90  .  • 

.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D. 

1891-94  •   • 

.  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

1895-96 .  . 

.  John  H.  Converse 

I897-I900  • 

.  Stephen  W,  Dana,  D.D. 

1901-03 .  . 

.  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

1904  .  .  • 

.  Theodore  Frothingham 

jFirst  Fice^resltients 

1881-84  •  • 

.  Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt 

1885-88.  . 

.  B.  H.  Bartol 

1889-90  .  . 

•  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 

1891-94  .  • 

•  John  H.  Converse 

1895-96  .  • 

Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

1897  •  •  • 

.  Richard  A.  Lewis 

1898-99  •  • 

.  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds 

1900  .  •  • 

.  E.  Burgess  Warren 

1901-03  .  . 

.  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.D. 

1904  .  .  . 

.  Joseph  G.  Darlington 

& 

econti  Fice=?3rej5itient!3 

1881-82  .  . 

•  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D. 

1885-88  .  • 

.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 

1889-90  •  ■ 

.  John  H.  Converse 

1891-94  •  • 

.  N.  Parker  Shortridge 

1895-96  .  . 

•  Richard  A.  Lewis 

1897-99  •  • 

.  E.  Burgess  Warren 

1900  •  .  • 

•  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

1901-03  •  . 

.  Theodore  Frothingham 

1904  .  .  . 

.  Thomas  E.  Cornish 

[9] 

pmm^pmmt  ittcmbetjs  of  tt)e  Council 

— ^ 1,;^ . 

Secretaites 
1881-82    .   .   .  Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  D.D. 
1883-90    •    •    .  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 
1 89 1- 1 904  •   .  Joseph  P.  Mumford 


1881-1902 
1903-04    . 


^Treasurers 

•  Clarence  H.  Clark 

•  Edward  P.  Borden 


1881-84  • 
1885-89  . 
1890-94  • 
1895-1900 
1901-03  . 
1904      .   . 


(Ii}aplains 

Rev.  Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  P.  Breed,  D.D. 
Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana.  D.D. 
Rev.  Chas.  H.  Richards.  D.D. 
Rev.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper.  D.D. 
Rev.  Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 


^i)ysirians 
1881-84   .    .   .  E.  B.  Shapleigh,  M.D. 
1885-1904  •    •  Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D. 

©  (rectors 

1881-90   •  •    •  J.  E.  Kingsley 

1881-89    •  •    •  Henry  Winsor 

1881-89    .  .   .  Daniel  Haddock.  Jr 

1881-84    •  •    •  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 

1881-83    .  .   .  G.  A.  Wood 
1 88 1 -9 1    •       •  Amos  R.  Little 

1881-94   •  •    •  Lemuel  Coffin 

1881-84    •  •    •  Samuel  M.  P^elton 


/5etD  dEnglanD  ^ocittv  of  ^j^ennjstlfaania 


1881-84  .  • 

•  George  F.  Tyler 

1881-82  .  . 

.  Frank  S.  Bond 

1881-190 1 -04 

N.  Parker  Shortridge 

1881-82  .  . 

.  Prof.  George  F.  Barker 

1883-94  •  • 

•  Richard  A.  Lewis 

1883-84  .  • 

.  Chas.  D.  Reed 

1883-87  •  • 

George  W.  Smith 

1884-86  •  • 

•  Henry  Lewis 

1884-92  .  ■ 

.  Lucius  H.  Warren 

1885    .  .  . 

•  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins 

I885-I904  . 

•  John   H.  Converse 

1885-90  •  • 

•  Joseph  P.  Mumford 

1885-1900-02 

Harold  Goodwin 

.1885-88  .  . 

•  Joseph  W.  Lewis 

1887-88  .  . 

.  H.  W.  Pitkin 

1889-93  .  . 

.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 

I889-I903  • 

Thomas  E.  Cornish 

1889-91  .  • 

•  Atwood  Smith 

1890-91   • 

William  B.  Bement 

1891-95  .  . 

Eugene  Delano 

I89I-I902  . 

Edward  P.  Borden 

'     I89T-I900  • 

.  W.  D.  Winsor 

1892    .  .  . 

■  Edward  L.  Perkins 

1892-93  .  . 

.  P.  P.  Bowles 

1892    .  .  . 

•  J.  R.  Claghorn 

1893   •  •  • 

.  Luther  S.  Bent 

I893-I902  . 

•  John  Sparhawk,  Jr. 

1893-96  .  • 

•  E.  Burgess  Warren 

1894-1904  • 

•  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Howe 

,  I894-I900  • 

•  Theodore  Frothingham 

I895-I90I-0. 

\.    Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

, 

["] 

^ajst  anD  ptmnt  ^tmbm  of  t^t  Council 


1895-98 .  . 

.  Lincoln  Godfrey 

I896-I90I 

.  Charles  A.  Brinley 

1 899- 1 904 

.  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

1900-01  •   • 

.  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds 

1901-04  •   • 

.  Stephen  W.  Dana.  D.D. 

1901-04  .   • 

.  George  Mather  Randle 

1901-03 .  • 

•  Joseph  G.  Darlington 

1902-04  •   • 

•  Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 

1902-04  • 

.  Theodore  N.  Ely 

1902-04  •  - 

•  Justus  C.  Strawbridge 

1903-04  •  . 

.  Clarence  H.  Clark 

1904  .  .  . 

.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  S.T.D. 

[12] 


j^cto  dgnglanP  Society  of  ^^enngylbanta 
Sreasiirg^ 

.   ¥ 

E.  P.  Borden,    Treasurer,    In    account   with   the    New 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

1902.  Dec.    I.     To  balance  cash $2,798  82 

1903.  Nov.   I.     To  amount  received  from    members  : — 

Initiation  fees 85   00 

Annual  dues i>o44  00 

Life    membership 200  00 

Philadelphia  Trust,  etc.,  interest      .  37   27 

;g4,i65  09 

By  paid  sundry  bills     .    .  %    844  44 

''    Dinner  Fund  .    .        603  24 

"     Monument  Fund     1,500  00 

$2,947   68 

Balance    cash,  deposited    with  Phil- 
adelphia Trust,  etc., 1,217  41 

4,165  09 


E.   P.   BORDEN 


Philadelphia,  iVov.  2,  igoj.  Treasurer. 

Audited  November  3,  1903,  and  found  correct,  showing  balance 
in  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  ^1,217.41. 

THEODORE  FROTHINGHAM, 
JOSEPH  P.   MUMFORD, 

Audit  Committee. 

[13] 


Cto  en  t  ^%])it  D  a  n  n  tr  a  I  f  e  sj  1 1  b  a  I 
©reaaunj. 

E.  P.  Borden,    Treasurer,    in    account   with    the    New 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

fHonutnent  JFunti* 

1903.     Nov.  I.     To  amount  received 

From  subscriptions $6,275   00 

New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  1,500  00 
Philadelphia  Trust,  etc.,  interest  .    .  52  43 

7,827  43 

By  paid  sundry  bills 67    25 

Balance  cash,  deposited  with  Philadel- 
phia Trust,  etc 7,760   18 

71827   43 

E.   P.   BORDEN, 
Philadelphia^  Nov.  2,  Jgoj.  Treasurer. 

Audited  November  3,  1903,  and  found   correct,  showing  balance 
in  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  $7,760. 18. 

THEODORE  FROTHINGHAM, 
JOSEPH   P.   MUMFORD, 

Atuiit  Ccminittee, 

[>4l 


®bjcct0  of  tl)e  Sonctij 

^  The  New  England  Society  of  the  State  of 
^l^Pennsylvania  was  organized  in  1881,  for 
charity,  good  fellowship  and  the  honoring  of  a 
worthy  ancestry. 


(Smna  of  iitcmbersljip 


Initiation  F'ee         ,         .         .         .  $  5  00 

Annual  Dues,  after  the  first  year  3  00 

Life  Membership         .  .  .  50  00 

Payable  after  election, 

CL  Any  male  person,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  native, 
or  a  descendant  of  a  native  of  any  New  England  State, 
of  good  moral  character,  is  eligible  to  membership. 
C  The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is 
entitled  to  five  times  as  much  as  he  may  have  paid  in 
the  Society. 

(L  The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested^to 
give  the  Secretary  early  information  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents  of  his 
life,  for  publication  in  our  Annual  Report. 

Address, 

JOSEPH   P.   MUMFORD,   Secretary, 

No.  3 28  Chestnut  Street. 

[■5] 


CtDent^'Ci^irti  annual   iHecting 


%\x)mtp%\)ixt}  Annual  Meeting 


H^  The  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  on  December 
nth,  1903,  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club. 

C  The  President,  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  approved 
without  reading,  as  they  had  been  printed  in  the  \'ear 
Book  for  1902,  and  distributed  to  the  members. 

d^  The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Council  for  publication.  (Seepage  13  of  this  book.) 
The  Treasurer's  report  of  subscriptions  to  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  Fund  was  also  read  and  referred.  (See 
page  14  of  this  book.) 

C  A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  was  pre- 
sented ;  four  meetings  had  been  held.  At  the  meeting 
in  January,  the  President  was  authorized  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  advising  him  of  the 
acceptance  by  the  Council  of  his  offer  to  produce  a 
statue  of  a  typical  Pilgrim,  to  cost  ;g  10,000,  exclusive  of 
cost  of  pedestal. 

^  The  Trustees  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association 
were,  at  the  same  meeting,  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Pilgrim  Monument  Committee  of  this  Society  in  carrying 
out  the  project,  by  arranging  the  details  of  the  instal- 
ment of  the  statue  in  some  suitable  location. 

C  The  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  responded  to 
this  invitation  as  follows  : 

['6] 


/5cto  cBnglanD  ^ocitt^  of  ptrxn^vl^^ania 

March  31,    1903. 
JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,  Esq., 

Secretary,  New  England  Society, 

My  Dear  Sir : 

I  have  your  letter  of  March  18,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
regarding  the  Puritan  Monument  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
New  England  Society,  January  10,  The  request  that  the  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Association  should  co-operate  with  the  New  England  Society  in  the 
erection  of  this  Memorial  was  presented  informally  by  President  Beck  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Association  held  March  13  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  signify  to  the  New  England  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  its  readiness  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the 
trust  to  erect  a  statue  by  St.  Gaudens  in  Fairmounf  Park  and 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  tendered  to  the  Society  for  its 
offer. 

Assuring  you  that  it  will  give  the  Trustees  and  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation the  greatest  pleasure  to  do  anything  in  their  power  to  bring  to  a 
worthy  conclusion  this  laudable  undertaking  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leslie  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

C^  At  the  April  meeting,  the  officers  were  authorized  to 

execute  a  contract  with  Saint-Gaudens  for  the  proposed 

statue,  cost  ;f  10,000,  exclusive  of  cost  of  pedestal.    This 

contract  was  subsequently  executed  and  the  statue  is 

now  in  process  of  production. 

C^^  Under  authority  given  by  the  last  annual  meeting, 

the  Council  appropriated  )j^  1,500  from  the  General  Fund 

to  the  Monument  Fund.     The  Treasurer's  report  shows 

this  Fund  has  reached  about  $8,000  ;  $2,000  more   are 

required    to    pay    for    the    statue    and    about    $2,500 

additional  will   be   needed  for  the  pedestal  and  cost  of 

instalment. 

C  During  the  year,  twelve  members  have  been  admitted 

by  the  Council. 

(L  Five  members  have  resigned. 

[•71 


C  tu  e  n  1 1 ''  ^  ^  i  t  D   annual   iH  e  e  t  i  n  9 

C  The  necrolog-y  of  the  year  is  notable,  both  for  the 
unusual  number  and  prominence  of  those  who  have 
gone  from  us.     Their  names  are  : 

William  H.  Ingham 

H.  G.  Batterson,  D.D. 

John  A.  M.  Passmore 

George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D. 

Fred  J.  Kimball 

Edmund  P.  Dwight 

Charles  W.  Henry 

William  L.  Elkins 

H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D. 

^  Present  roll  of  members  numbers  401. 
C  In  loving  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman,  formerly 
President  of  the  Society,  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull,  its 
first  Secretary,  the  President  appointed  two  Com- 
mittees :  The  first  to  present  at  the  coming  Festival,  a 
suitable  minute  regarding  Rev.  Dr.  Boardman,  and 
a  second  Committee  to  offer  a  like  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Rev.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D. 
<L  On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations :  Josiah  Monroe,  E.  Burgess 
Warren,  Louis  S.  Fiske,  Justus  C.  Strawbridge,  Dr. 
Roland  G.  Curtin. 

C  Pending  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
Mr.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association,  reported  that  he  had  recently 
visited  the  Park  with  I\Ir.  Saint-Gaudens  and  his  landscape 
architect,  resulting  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the 
Pilgrim  Statue  in  the  East  Park,  south  of  Girard  Avenue 
and  near  the  river  drive,  it  being  in  their  judgment  the 
spot    offering    the    most  artistic    surroundings    for    the 


statue  in  the  whole  Park 


[.8] 


0t\y)  CnglanP  Society  of  pznn&vlt^ania 

d^  On  motion  of  Mr.  Frothingham,  the  Society  approved 
of  the  situation  of  the  site  for  the  Pilgrim  Statue 
selected  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association. 

^  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Admission,  the  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society  :  Charles  A.  Doe,  Charles  Este,  Jr.,  Theodore 
W^ylie  Faires,  Benjamin  McKinley  P^aires,  H.  W.  K. 
Hale.  G.  W.  B.  Fletcher,  Ralph  T.  Hale,  Rev.  Ellwood 
Worcester,  S.T.D.,  John  J.  Collier,  Ryland  W.  Greene. 

^  The  Nominating  Committee  made  the  following 
report : 


President. — Theodore  Frothingham. 

jr-      T^      -  J     ,         \  Joseph  G.  Darlington. 
Vice  Presidents.      -j  ^^^^^^  ^  Qorn\s\^. 

Treasurer. — Edward  P.  Borden. 
Secretary. — Joseph  P.  Mumford. 
Chaplain. — Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 
Physician. — Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D. 


C  Directors  to  serve  three  years  :  John  H.  Converse, 
N.  Parker  Shortridge,  Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  S.TT3., 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck. 

CL  On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  Secre- 
tary instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  ticket  nominated, 
and  upon  announcement  of  the  ballot,  the  gentlemen 
named  were  declared  elected. 

['9] 


Ctoenty-^Cl^irt)   annual    jHeeting 

H^  On  motion  the  Society  adopted  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  annual  banquet  be  fixed  at 
five  dollars  each  ;  that  the  limit  of  tickets  be  fixed  at  three  for 
each  member  ;  and  the  Entertainment  Committee  be  instructed 
to  reduce  the  number  to  one  each  if  they  find  it  necessary. 

and  also  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  Manufacturers'  Club  for  the  use 
of  the  assembly  room  of  the  Club  for  this  meeting. 

C  The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,  Sec  y. 
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CL  A  distinguished  and  characteristic  gathering  of 
descendants  of  the  New  England  Puritan  fathers  sat 
about  the  board  last  evening  at  Horticultural  Hall,  and 
with  feasting  and  speeches  celebrated  Forefathers'  Day, 
on  the  283d  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
on  Plymouth  Rock.  The  great  hall  was  transformed 
into  a  bower  of  verdant  beauty  for  the  occasion. 
Palms,  holly,  laurel,  smilax  and  bay  trees  formed  the 
decorations,  while  myriads  of  many-colored  lights  in 
tall  fir  trees  from  Maine  produced  a  delicate  effect. 
Above  the  six  loner  tables  hune  the  Colonial  colors  and 
American  flags. 

^  At  the  tables  sat  more  than  300  guests,  men  ot 
letters,  educators,  artists,  statesmen,  politicians,  mem- 
bers of  the  Bench  and  Bar  and  of  every  other  calling  of 
honor  and  distinction. 

C  A  typical  Indian  and  a  Pilgrim,  with  fife  and  drum, 
led  the  host  from  the  Reception  room  to  the  Banquet 
Hall.  When  all  were  assembled  in  place  grace  was  said 
by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Tupper. 
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(Bxact  Seforc  ittcat 

^T  (9  Kin^"  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  our  fathers*  God 
^Xfc  and  ours,  co7idesce7id,  we  Jiumbly  beseech  Thee,  to  let  Thy 
benedictio7i  rest  upofi  us,  as  we  gather  again  in  tins  hallowed 
retreat  of  patriotism  ajid  friendship.  We  praise  Thee  for  what 
Thou  art  in  Thyself,  the  e7nbodiment  of  all  that  is  good  and  great. 
We  praise  Thee  for  what  Thou  hast  been  to  us  individually, 
Creator,  Preserver,  Guide.  We  praise  Thee  for  ivhat  Thou  hast 
done  for  us  as  a  people,  enrichi7ig  us  with  all  7ieeded  blessi7igs, 
material,  social,  e due atio7ial,  political,  religious.  Surely  Thou  hast 
dealt  zvith  us  as  with  7io  other  7iatio7i,  crozv7iing  our  history  with 
loving-ki7id7iess  a7id  te7ider  i7iercy. 

CL  And  7101V,  0  God,  as  we  praise  Thee  for  all  this,  we  seek  anetv 
'Thy  favor.  Re77iember  zvith  all  grace  tJie  President  of  tlie  United 
States  a7id  his  Cabi7iet  a7id  all  i7i  authority  a7no7ig  us,  guidiftg 
them  ever  zvith  the  zuisdo7n  that  co7neth  fro7n  above.  Make  us,  as 
a  people,  77iore  like  our  forefathers  in  faith  a7id  freedom,  courage 
a7id  conscience,  teachi7ig  us  that  rightcous7iess  exalteth  a  7iation,  as 
zve  ask  all  i7i  the  Divi7ie  Na7}ie,  Ainen. 
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Pilgrim  laxt  1G21 

C  "They  begane  now  to  gather  in  y^  small  harvest 
they  had,  and  to  fitte  up  their  houses  and  dwellings 
against  winter,  being  all  well  recovered  in  health  and 
strength,  and  had  all  things  in  good  plenty  ;  for  as  some 
were  thus  imployed  in  affairs  abroad,  others  were  excer- 
sised  in  fishing,  aboute  codd  and  bass  and  other  fish  of 
which  y''^'  tooke  good  store,  of  which  every  family  had 
their  portion. 

d,  ''All  ye  somer  ther  was  no  wante,  and  now  begane 
to  come  in  store  of  foule  as  winter  approached,  of  which 
the  place  did  abound  when  they  came  first  (but  after- 
wards decreased  by  degrees)  and  besids  water  foule, 
there  was  great  store  of  wild  Turkies  of  which  they 
tooke  many,  besids  venison,  etc. 

C  ' '  Besids  they  had  aboute  a  peck  of  meale  a  week  to 
a  person,  or  now  since  harvest  Indean  come  to  y'  pro- 
portion." 

Bradford's  History  of  Plimoth  Plantation. 
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pilgrim  iTorc,  1903 


CODDLED  OYSTERS 


RADISHES 


CLEAR     OXTAI L     SOUP 


TERRAPIN 
ROASTTURKEY  C R A N B E R R Y S A U C E 

WINTER     SQUASH  LITTLE     POTATOES 

VIRGINIA     HAM 


BOSTON     BAKED     BEANS 
BROWN     BR  EAD 


Ito^tn  iTireroatcr 

SQUANTO'S     SQUABS,     TOASTED 
LETTUCE     SALAD 


PUMPKIN     PIE 

DOUGHNUTS 


FRUITFUL     FANG  lES 
COFFEE 


AP0LLINARI8 
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^  The  members  and  guests  were  seated  as  indicated 
below : 

Hon.  James  M.  Beck. 


Kogora  Takahira, 
(the  Japanese  Minister), 

Hon.  Chas.  Emory  Smith, 
Samuel  J.  Elder, 
Rev.  S.  W.  Dana,  D.D., 
Bishop  Whitaker, 
George  F.  Baer, 
Hon.  Chas.  P.  Stone, 
Hon.  G.  Harry  Davis, 
Joseph  P.  Mumford, 


Hon.  Chas.  H.  Darling, 

John  H.   Converse, 

Bishop  Mackay-Smith, 

Hon.  John  Weaver, 

Rev.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  D.D.. 

Hon.  Reuben  O.  Moon, 

Charles   C.    Harrison, 

Rev.  Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D.. 

Rev.  R.  Ellis  Thompson.  D.D. 

Robert  Grier. 
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Thomas  E.  Cornish. 


Carl  G.   Lorenz, 


W.  T.  Plummer, 
Gordon  S.  Carrigan, 
Nelson  F.  Evans, 
Charles  E.   Clark, 
W.  B.  Bratton, 
H.  B.  Bowles, 
R.  S.   Clark, 
George  N.  Reynolds, 
D.  V.  Brown, 
Andrew  V.  Brown, 
H.  D.  Kellogg, 
Clarence  H.  Chester, 
Gregory  C.  Kelly, 
Hon.  Wm.  L.  Sweet, 
Wm.  D.  Kelley, 
Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester, 
Harry  Nunez, 
J.  G.  Ramsdell, 
Lincoln  L.  Eyre, 
Arthur  L.  Church, 
W.  A.  Church, 


Ralph  W.  E.  Donges, 
Caleb  J.  Milne, 
David  Milne, 
C  S.  W.  Packard, 
Dr.  F.   R.  Packard, 
Josiah   Kisterbock,   Jr. 
George  W.  C.  Cook, 
Edwin  Hagert, 
Joel  Cook, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Schenck, 
George  H.  Hill, 
George    Hale,    M.D., 
Wendell  P.  Anthony, 
H.  F.  Kenny, 
Howard  C.  Slater, 
H.  Bartol  Brazier, 
J.  PI.  Brazier, 
George  P.  Morgan, 
George  H.  Cliff, 
William   T.   Tilden, 
Harry  B.  French, 
Thomas  L.  Gillespie, 

Edgar  H.  Mumford, 
E.  W.  Mumford. 
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arable  B 


E.  P.  Borden. 


Frank  C.  Roberts, 
Lincoln  Godfrey, 
W.  W.  Atterbury, 
George  H.  McFadden, 
Henry  S.  Grove, 
James  C.  Brooks, 
John  H.  McFadden, 

John  B.  Thayer,  Jr., 
Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Jr., 
H.  S.  DeCoster, 
E.  Shirley  Borden, 
Edward  B.  Chase, 


David  J.  Smyth, 
Peter  E.  Costello, 
W.  H.  Baker, 
Waldo  M.  Claflin, 
C  B.  Claflin, 
Paul  K.  M.  Thomas, 
Dr.  C.  Herman  Thomas, 
Samuel  P.  Orton, 
Charles  A.  Doe, 


J.   G.   Darlington, 

E.  T.  Stotesbury, 

Effingham  B.  Morris, 

T.  De  Witt  Cuyler, 

Silas  W.   Pettit, 

Charles  E.  Pugh, 

Col.  R.  Dale  Benson, 

Henry  C.  Butcher, 

H.  S.  Darlington, 

Morris  Clothier, 

Henry  J.   Davis, 

Walter  Clothier, 

Dr.  Clarence  Bartlett, 

Dr.  William  B.  Van  Lennep, 

Charles  C.  Newton, 

P.  C.  Colket. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Sartain, 

Wistar  E.  Patterson, 

A.   P.   Irwin, 

A.  E.  Snowman, 

H.  E.  Taylor, 

Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt.  D.D., 

Ed.  H.  Levis, 

Charles  D.  Barney, 

Henrv  M    Watts. 
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Cable  (S: 

Theodore  Frothingham, 


Charles  E.  Brinley, 
Charles  A.  Brinley, 

George  E.  Shaw, 

Dr.  C  W.  Houghton,  M.D. 

George  T.  Moxey, 


Charles   Este,   Jr., 

Admiral  E.  E.  Houston,  U.S.N., 

Charles  Este, 

Paul  G.  Littlefield, 

Col.  James  Rockwell, 

H.  W.  Littlefield, 

George  S.   Strawbridge, 

F.   H.  Strawbridge, 

R.  E.   Strawbridge, 

J.  C.  Strawbridge, 

Silas  Aldrich, 

Dr.  J.  Nicholas  Mitchell, 

Isaac  R.  Davis, 

Lieut.  F.  Wooley,  of  New  York. 

Rev.    L.    F.    Benson, 

E.  Burgess  Warren, 

Edward  Shippen, 


Hon.  Charles  B.  McMichael, 

Charles  C.  Chauncey, 
Lewis  C.  Lillie, 
S.  Morris  Lillie, 
Lewis  Lillie, 
W.  F.  Doughirt, 
Paul  Thompson, 
Walter  Clark, 
Henry  G.  Barnes, 
H.  Warren  K.  Hale, 
Henry  S.  Hale, 
J.  Warren  Hale, 
John  Kendig, 
George  A.    Bigelow, 
Franklin    Baker, 
Charles  B.  Roberts, 
Harold  Goodwin, 
Edward  S.  Sayres, 
Col.  Charles  A.  Converse, 
Alba  B.  Johnson, 
Edgar  G.   Thomas, 
William   De   Kraft, 
Canby  S.  Tyson, 
E.  H.  Butler. 
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N.   Parker   Shortridge. 


George  V.  Massey, 

William  A.   Patton, 

Lawrence  Johnson, 

H.  P.  Kremer, 

Benjamin  Githens, 

William  F.  Read, 

Tatnall   Paulding, 

Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn,  D.D. 

Edward  W.  Burt, 

Ellicott  Fisher, 

F.  W.  Muzzey, 

Ralph  T.   Hale, 

Ryland   W.    Greene, 
George  W.  B.  Fletcher, 

Frank  R.  Tobey, 

Joseph  T.  Richards, 

Dr.  Francis  M.  Holden, 
Dr.  De  Forest  Willard, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Mosher, 
Dr.  John  B.  Chapin, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Hurd, 
Atwood  Smith, 
Chester  N.  Farr,  Jr., 
Francis  A.  Howard, 


Percival  Roberts,  Jr., 

Levi    L.    Rue, 

George  Wood, 

S.  S.  Sharp, 

H.  L.  Northrop,  M.D., 


Dr.  J.  Judson   Edwards, 
R.   S.    Pomeroy, 
John  J.  Collier, 
Steadman  Bent, 
W.  C.  Cuntz, 
James  B.  Ladd, 
Josiah  Monroe, 
Francis  E.  Weston, 
Edgar  H.  Faires, 

Walter  G.   Lewis, 

Henry  A.  Lewis, 

R.  A.   Lewis, 

Wm.  L.  Brown, 

C.  H.  Brush, 

H.  O.  Hildebrand. 

Charles  P.  Turner.  M.D. 
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A.  W.  Gibbs, 
Jno.  V.  W.  Reynders, 
David  E.  Williams, 
D.  S.  Newhall, 


George  K.  Breintnall, 
Jno.  A.  S.  Brown, 
George  F.  Schilling, 
Dr.  N.  M.  Miller, 
Dr.  Louis  J.  Lautenbach, 
Clarence  W.   Scott, 
James  W.  Laws, 
E.  Irvin  Scott, 
B.  M.  Faires, 
Frank  H.  Wigton, 
T.  W.  Faires, 
Charles  Carver, 
George  M.  Randle, 
Barton  F.  Blake, 
Theodore  Justice, 
Louis  S.  Fiske, 

Dr.  Arthur  V.  Meigs, 
Theophilus  P.  Chandler, 
James  M.  Earle, 


Theodore  N.  Ely. 

E.  C.   Felton, 

F.  C.  Smink, 
Luther  S.  Bent, 
Thomas  T.  Wierman, 
Frank  Tenney, 
Frederick  Schoff, 
E.  H.  Plummer,  Jr., 
E.  H.  Plummer, 
Rev.  George  E.  Rees,  D.D., 


Thomas  L.  Hodge, 

Lewis  A.   Riley, 

S.  Howard  Smith, 

L.  Howard  Smith, 

F.  R.  Shattuck, 

R.  S.  Chambers, 

Albert   Cronemeyer, 

Joseph  W.  Paul, 

John  S.  Neill, 

William  H.  Wanamaker,  Jr. 

Henry  A.  Walker, 

Howard  B.  Bremer, 

William  L.  Austin, 

John  W.  Converse, 

S.  M.  Vauclain. 
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Dr.    Roland   G.   Curtin. 


Dr.  James  B.  Walker, 
Dr.  E.  Robinson, 
Henry  Biidd, 
J.  C.  Stillwell, 
Guy   Hinsdale,   M.D., 
N.  W.  Ashmead, 
Jonathan  M.  Steere, 
C.  B.  Dungan, 
Albert  F.   Kelly, 
William  F.  Robinson, 
G.   P.   Middleton, 
Arthur  B.  Huey, 
R.  S.  Smith, 
E.  G.  Sanger, 
Dr.  M.  B.  Culver; 
Dr.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis, 
H.  G.  Stockwell, 


Dr.  M.  B.  Dwight, 

Dr.  J.  M.  Barton, 

Job.  T.  Pugh, 

William   Boylan, 

H.  S.  Furness, 

Press, 

Press, 

Press, 

Press, 

John  W.  Whittier, 

Dr.  E.  T.  Ward, 

James  H.  Closson.  M.D. 

J.  Warner  Hutchins, 

James  Buckman, 

John  L.  Kinsey, 

Leonard  Rossiter, 

Howard  E.  Mitchell. 
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^  James  M.  Beck,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
officiated  as  toastmaster.  His  introductory  remarks 
were  as  follows  : 

CL  Fellow  members  of  the  New  England  Society  :  Once 
again,  and  happily  for  you  for  the  last  time,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  inaugurate  the  post-prandial  exercises  with 
a  few  remarks.  When  a  President  of  this  Society  has, 
on  two  similar  occasions,  endeavored  to  emphasize  in  an 
introductory  address  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  he  finds 
himself,  on  a  third  attempt,  in  the  position  of  the  drown- 
ing man  who  vainly  said,  "  Let  us  take  another  view  of 
the  subject,  "  as  he  came  up  for  the  third  and  last  time. 
You  will,  therefore,  not  expect  me  to-night,  either  to 
repeat  that  which  I  have  endeavored  to  say  on  previous 
occasions  or  to  present  any  novel  or  original  ideas. 
Indeed,  my  embarrassment  is  almost  equal  to  that  ot 
the  noted  comedian,  Wm.  J.  Florence,  when,  upon 
learning  that  his  associates  intended  to  present  him 
with  a  gold  watch,  he  gave  much  thought  and  study  to 
the  preparation  of  a  fitting  response,  in  which  he 
exhausted  all  the  analogies  that  a  timepiece  would 
suggest,  and  was  somewhat  shocked  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  when  the  gold  watch  proved  to  be  a 
gold-headed  cane.  His  predicament,  however,  was 
not  as  ludicrous  as  that  of  a  General,  whom  his  fellow 
townsmen  in  a  little  New  England  village  sought  to 
honor  upon  his  return  from  the  Civil  War.  The  testi- 
monial of  their  regard  was  a  silver  ice  pitcher.  The 
town  hall  was  hired,  speeches  of  presentation  and 
acceptance  were  prepared  and  studied,  and  all  arrange- 
ments were  perfected  for  the  occasion.      At  the  time 
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appointed  the  audience  assembled  and  the  village  orator 
arose  and  said,  "General,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  you,  " — then  he  paused,  having  forgotten  his 
lines  ;  he  repeated  the  words  but  could  get  no  further  ; 
again  he  began  and  stopped  ;  and  finally,  in  desperation, 
he  shouted,  '' General,  there  is  the  pitcher."  The 
honored  guest,  not  receiving  his  cue  and  bewildered  by 
the  orator's  breakdown,  could  only  feebly  ejaculate,  "  Is 
that  it?"  and  sat  down.  If  therefore,  your  President 
to-night  is  unable  to  contribute  any  original  suggestions, 
you  need  not  be  disappointed,  for  there  are  eloquent 
speakers  here  who  will  make  full  compensation  for  any 
remissness  on  my  part. 

d^  First,  let  me  welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished  guests 
of  the  Society,  who,  with  great  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, have  journeyed  here  (many  of  them  from  distant 
points)  to  honor  us  with  their  presence  and  delight  us 
with  their  eloquence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  them 
or  you  that  to-night  we  celebrate  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-third  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  There  are  iconoclasts  who  profanely  suggest 
that  the  Pilgrims  did  not  land  at  Plymouth  Rock  or  at 
any  other  place  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  on  any  day 
during  December,  1620.  In  fact,  I  have  read  only 
recently  that,  having  had  one  good  look  at  that  which 
was  to  be  the  future  State  of  Massachusetts  and  having 
seen  its  inhabitants,  the  Pilgrims  took  to  their  ship, 
where  they  remained  many  days  before  screwing  their 
"  courage  to  the  sticking  place  "  of  a  permanent  dis- 
embarkation. This,  if  true,  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
remember  that,  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
John  Fiske,  the  Pilgrims  really  intended  to  steer  for  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware. 

C  That  beautiful  goal,  which  they  sought  and  failed  to 
gain,  we,  their  descendants,  in  many   generations,  have 
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been  privileged  to  make  our  abiding  place  ;  and  there- 
fore, we  meet  to-night,  not  around  Plymouth  Rock,  but 
in  a  better  place,  the  city  of  the  good  Quaker,  Penn. 
The  geographical  site  of  the  landing  and  its  precise  date 
are,  however,  unimportant.  The  essential  and  epoch- 
making  fact  is  that  the  Pilgrims  did  land,  and  from  their 
landing  stupendous  events  proceeded.  Well  might 
Governor  Bradford  prophetically  say,  "  Out  of  small 
beginnings  great  things  have  been  produced,  and  as  one 
small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  here  the  light 
hath  kindled  which  hath  shown  to  many,  in  some  sort  to 
our  whole  nation.  " 

^  This  famous  pilgrimage  was  more  than  a  commercial 
expedition  ;  it  was  the  engrafting  upon  America  of  a 
potent  force.  The  Puritans,  who  according  to  Hallam 
were  ''the  depositaries  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty," 
brought  to  America  a  virile  manhood,  which  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of  that  race 
about  to  be  created — the  American  people.  With  all 
their  faults  and  limitations  (and  they  were  but  men) 
they  brought  a  moral  fibre  to  which  we  owe  much  that 
is  best  in  our  history.  Of  this  quality  of  Puritanism 
Carlyle  say:  "The  last  of  all  our  heroisms.  Few 
nobler  heroisms,  at  bottom  perhaps  no  nobler  heroism, 
ever  transacted  itself  on  this  earth.  "  It  threw  into  the 
crucible  of  American  civilization  not  only  a  certain 
moral  principal  but  it  brought  to  us  the  democratic 
spirit  of  equality.  To  quote  yet  another  distinguished 
English  historian.  Green, — "The  meanest  peasant,  once 
called  of  God,  felt  within  him  a  strength  that  was 
stronger  than  the  might  of  kings.  In  that  mighty 
elevation  of  the  masses  lay  the  true  germ  of  the  modern 
principle  of  human  equality."  In  this  view  it  is  unim- 
portant where,  how  or  when  the  Puritans  landed  ; 
enough  that  they  came  and  with  them  a  mighty  force 
which    still    influences    America.     The  noblest  fruit  of 
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Puritanism  is  man.  This  sturdy  stock,  from  which  it 
is  said  that  one-fourth  of  all  our  people  are  in  whole 
or  in  part  descended,  is  a  true  gens  aeterna.  Our  guest 
of  last  year,  the  venerable  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Senator  Hoar),  in  his  recent  auto- 
biography, whose  leaves  are  fresh  from  the  printer's 
press,  speaks  of  his  '' supreme  good  fortune"  that  he 
has  been  privileged  to  spend  his  public  life  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Massachusetts.  Speaking  of  the  great  line  of 
public  men,  who  have  adorned  the  history  of  that  State 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  he  adds  :  "What  royal 
house,  what  empire  or  monarchy  can  show  a  catalogue 
like  that  of  the  men  whom  in  every  generation  she 
(Massachusetts)  has  called  to  her  high  places — Bradford 
and  Winthrop  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Leverett  and  Sam 
Adams  and  John  Adams  and  his  illustrious  son,  Cabot 
and  Dexter,  Webster  and  Everett,  and  Sumner  and 
Andrew.  Nothing  better  can  be  said  in  praise  of  either 
than  that  they  have  been  worthy  of  her  and  she  has 
been  worthy  of  them. 

d,  ''  They  have  given  her  always  brave  and  honest  ser- 
vice, brave  and  honest  counsel.  She  has  never  asked 
of  them  obsequiousness  or  flattery,  or  even  obedience  to 
her  will,  unless  it  had  the  approval  of  their  judgment 
and  counsel." 

<L  What  a  noble  tribute  from  a  Senator  to  the  great 
State  that  is  honored  by  his  presence  in  the  National 
Councils  ! 

C  Can  I  make  better  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Pilgrims  than  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  them,  written 
to  his  associates,   who  were  wastincr  with  disease  and 

o  ^ 

suffering,  in  the  frightful  hardship  of  that  first  dreary 
winter  : 

CL  "Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  that  you  have  been 
instrumental  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor 
shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end." 
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{^  (A  respectful  silence  pervaded  the  banquet  hall  as 
the  Toastmaster  proceeded.) 

CL  Over  this  banquet  board  there  falls  to-night  the 
shadow  of  a  common  sorrow.  It  has  been  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  to 
lose,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  more  of  its  honored 
membership  than  in  any  preceding  year  of  which  we 
have  a  record.  Twelve  members  of  this  Society  have 
been  called  to  the  ereat  Unknown. 

t[  One  of  them  was  an  honored  President  of  the 
Society,  another  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Society  ; 
and,  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  another  member, 
one  especially  dear  to  some  of  us  who  are  here  to-night 
as  a  member  of  the  Orpheus  Club,  has  been  called  to 
his  final  resting  place.  I  need  not  say  I  refer  to  him, 
whom  we  remember  as  bringing  to  us,  not  many  years 
ago,  the  poor  box  of  Delft  Haven  church  —  our  dear 
fellow  member,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Vanuxem. 
C  In  deference  to  the  memory  of  these  and  other 
members  it  is  fitting,  before  proceeding  to  the  exercises 
of  to  night,  that  we  should  pause  for  a  moment.  I 
think  we  may  most  fittingly  express  our  feelings  as  to 
all  these  departed  brethren,  when  we  quote  those 
words  of  Thackeray,  in  which,  in  celebrating  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  gathered  about  the  midday 
dining  table,  of  the  London  Punch,  remembering  the 
vanished  hands  and  the  sound  of  the  voices  that  were 
still,  he  says  in  pathetic  verse  : 

• '  Evenings  we  knew, 
Happy  as  this  ; 
Faces  we  miss, 
Pleasant  to  see  ; 
Kind  hearts  and  true, 
Faithful  and  just  ; 
Peace  to  your  dust, 
We  sing  'round  the  tree." 
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^  I  now  call  upon  our  Chaplain,  Dr.  Tupper,  to  read 
to  us  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  loyal  and  faithful 
member  of  the  New  England  Society,  Dr.  George  Dana 
Boardman. 

iL  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  Chaplain  of  the 
Society,  responded  by  reading  the  following,  which  was 
received  in  profound  quiet  and  with  evident  apprec- 
iation : 

3n  iHemonam 

GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN 


BORN   IN    TAVOY,   BURMAH,   AUGUST   18tm,    1828. 
DIED   IN  ATLANTIC  CITY,   N.  J..  APRIL  28tm,    1903. 

A  rgsident  in  Philadelphia,  1S64-JQOJ. 

A  member  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

1881-190J,  its   Chaplain,  1881-4,  and  its  President, 

i88g-go. 


C  The  world  was  richer  when  he  was  born,  better  while 
he  lived,  and  is  sadder  now  that  he  is  gone.  • 
^  An  author,  gifted  and  voluminous  ;  a  scholar,  profound 
and  accurate  ;  a  preacher,  clear  and  instructive  ;  a  pas- 
tor, loving  and  wise  ;  a  friend,  faithful  and  true  ;  a 
patriot,  high-minded  and  honorable  ;  a  man,  strong  and 
sincere  ;  a  Christian,  devout  and  reverent — Dr.  Board- 
man  won  admiration,  honor  and  respect  wherever  known. 
Especially  was  he  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  in 
this  city,  where,  for  thirty  years,  with  unswerving  fidelity 
to  all  relations  and  with  ever-increasing  influence  and 
power,  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
in  connection  with  which  were  witnessed  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  far-reaching  achievements  of  his  memorable 
career. 
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(L  Our  friend  and  brother  was  cast  by  nature  into  a 
large  mould.  By  birth  God  gave  him  a  noble  spirit ;  and 
then,  by  thorough  education,  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
these  naturally  superb  powers  became  quickened  and 
enlarged  until  all  who  knew  him  became  impressed  by 
his  fine  character,  his  wide  outlook,  his  broad  erudition, 
[lis  ripe  scholarship  and  his  remarkable  literary  activity 
and  success.  Dr.  Boardman  was  essentially  and  poten- 
tially a  gentleman,  characterized  ever  by  an  exquisite 
tenderness  of  thought,  speech  and  action.  His  manners 
were  the  translation  of  his  fine  spirit  into  form,  the  true 
balance  and  harmony  of  a  noble  soul,  the  shadow  of 
v^irtue.  Few  men  so  carried  high  thinking  into  noble 
living.  His  creed  always  matched  with  character,  his 
doctrine  with  doing,  his  sermon  with  service. 
C[^  As  a  prominent  citizen  of  our  community  and  a  faith- 
ful member  of  our  New  England  Society,  George  Dana 
Boardman  has  left  behind  a  name  which  will  abide  among 
us  as  that  of  an  admirable  moral  force,  as  well  as  an 
attractive  Christian  personality. 

CL  The  President  then  asked  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  to  present 
the  memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull,  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society.  Dr.  Dana  in  response  read  the 
following  tribute  : 
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iln  illcmoriain 

HENRY   CLAY  TRUMBULL 


BORN    IN    STONINGTON,    CONN.,    JUNE    8th,  1830 
DIED    IN     PHILADELPHIA,     PA.,    DECEMBER    8th,    1903 

A  resident  in  Philadelphia,   187^-igoj. 
A  member  of  the    New    Englattd  Society   of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1881-igoj  ;  its  first  Secretary,  1881-82. 


4L  This  Society  has  recently  lost  one  of  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished members  and  founders.  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  attended  the 
meeting  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Clark, 
January  ii,  1881,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  this 
"The  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania." 
C  He  was  elected  its  first  Secretary.  Largely  through 
his  influence  we  secured  at  our  first  banquet,  December 
22,  1 88 1,  the  two  Marks  —  Mark  Hopkins  and  Mark 
Twain. 

C  Dr.  Trumbull  represented  to  a  high  degree  some  of 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  Puritan  in  modern  times. 
He  was  a  devoted  patriot,  an  earnest  Christian,  bold 
and  faithful  in  his  devotion  to  truth  and  duty.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  Army  chaplains,  owing  to  his  heroic 
service  in  the  loth  Regiment  of  Connecticut.  After 
the  shock  of  arms,  he  went  back  to  his  first  love  and 
soon  acquired  a  foremost  place  in  our  country  as  a 
Christian  educator,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School.  Coming  to  Philadelphia  in  1S75  to 
take  charge  of  The  Sunday  School  Fimes,  which  he 
afterwards  purchased,  he  gradually  put  that  paper  into 
the  front  rank  among  our  religious  journals,  both  in 
circulation  and  in  Influence. 


[]n  iSl^emoriam:   l^enry  Clay  CrumbiUl 

I^  In  addition  to  his  editorial  work  he  was  a  most 
oluminoLis  writer  of  books,  having  published  thirty- 
ve  different  volumes.  Six  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
ress  from  his  sick  room  after  he  was  seventy  years  of 
ge.  These  books  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  a 
atriotic,  literary  and  religious  character,  such  as  war 
lemories  and  incidents,  Sunday  School  work  and  Bible 
tudy,  different  phases  of  teaching,  Oriental  studies, 
le  discussion  of  ethical  questions,  and  religious  books 
f  a  devotional  and  practical  character.  His  writings 
ad  a  host  of  readers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  so 
iiat  at  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
itizens  of  Philadelphia. 

I^  Through  his  connection  with  the  Loyal  Legion,  and 
le  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  he  kept  in  close 
Duch  with  the  soldiers  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 
I^  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  "The  Oriental  Society" 
f  Philadelphia,  and  of  "The  Exploration  Society," 
rhich  has  worked  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  which  through  its  remarkable  dis- 
overies  in  the  East  has  given  prestige  and  renown  to 
bat  honored  institution. 

^  Dr.  Trumbull    was    a    loyal,  unselfish    friend,    and 

xerted  a  moulding,  gracious   influence  for  good  upon 

large  number  of  men,  young  and  old  alike.     He  was 

lover  of  his  kind  in  the  love  of  his  Master.     He  was 

brave,   knightly  soul,  and    this  Society  does  well  to 

lonor    his    memory,   and  to    exalt    those    ideals    and 

>rinciples  which  he  so  nobly  embodied. 

®l)c  pvcsibent  of  tlie  llniteb  States. 

(L  The  Toastmaster.  The  first  toast  of  the  evening 
s  one  which  always  has  the  place  of  honor  upon  our 
)rogram,  and  to  which,  in  lieu  of  any  set  response,  we 
Jl    respond  by  rising.     Two  years    ago  the  bullet    of 
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an  assassin  deprived  our  nation  of  its  well-beloved 
President.  With  awful  suddenness  the  tremendous 
duties  of  that  high  office,  the  most  powerful  and 
responsible  of  any  free  Government,  devolved  upon  a 
young  man.  The  record  of  those  two  years  has  been 
crowned  with  lustrous  achievement.  The  young 
President  has  given  freely  and  without  stint  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  energies  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  No  burden  laid  upon  him  has  seemed  too 
great  and  from  no  obstacle  has  he  shrunk  when  it 
seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  the  path  of  civic  usefulness. 
All  may  not  agree  with  everything  that  he  has  done  or 
seeks  to  do,  but  the  loftiness  of  his  ideals,  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  the 
stainlessness  of  his  purposes  are,  I  think,  freely  con- 
ceded by  every  reasonable  man.     To  these  he  has  been 

—  "as  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true  fixed  and  constant  quahty 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament.  ' ' 

d.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  charge  your  glasses,  and,  as 
loyal  citizens  of,  the  great  Republic,  rise  with  me  and 
drink  to  the  health  and  the  safety  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

CL  (The  company  instantly  rose,  responded  to  the 
sentiment  and  then  joined  in  singing,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  the  stanza  from  "America"   beginning 

' '  My  country  !   '  tis  of  thee. ' ' 


2ayan  anh  Neto  (Snglanb 

CL  The  Toastmaster.  Having  thus  drunk  the  health 
of  our  President,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  remember 
that  we  have  with  us  to-night  the  personal  representa- 
tive to  that  President,  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  tie  of 
friendship   which    binds  that  wonderful   Empire   of  the 
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Orient  to  this  great  Republic  of  the  Occident.  The 
growth  of  each  has  been  among  the  wonders  of  the 
modern  world.  The  evolution  of  the  American 
Republic  from  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  more  than 
two  centuries  aofo,  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
marvelous  transformation  within  fifty  years  of  the 
hermit  nation  of  Japan  into  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  of  civilized  peoples.  We  are 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  with  us  to-night  his 
Excellency,  the  Japanese  Minister  ;  and.  in  compliment 
to  him  and  his  country,  before  I  call  upon  him  to 
respond  to  the  toast  which  he  himself  selected,  "  New 
England  and  Japan,"  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  to 
the  health  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

^  (The  request  having  been  complied  with  and  the 
toast  honored  by  the  company,  the  Minister  of  Japan 
was  introduced  and  enthusiastically  greeted.) 

C^  The  Toastmaster,  supplementing  the  applause, 
remarked  :  Gentlemen,  the  Japanese  Minister  is  a 
"  thoroughbred,"  and  he  will  always  be  welcome  at  the 
board  of  the  New  England  Society  whenever  he  may 
favor  it  with  his  presence.  In  fact,  if  I  may  so 
describe  him,  he  is  an  accidental,  occidental  Oriental. 
(Merriment.) 

Hesponse  bo  Sis  df^ccellenct],  Hogoro  (Jakaliira, 
minister  of  3a};ian 

C  Minister  Takahira  was  welcomed  with  cheers,  and 
his  remarks  were  much  applauded.     He  said  : 

C  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  very  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  courteous  greeting  given  me  in 
so  appreciative  a  manner,  and  especially  for  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  you  in  drinking  to  the  health  of 
my  August  Sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Japan.     Thirty- 
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six  years  ago  his  Majesty  took  into  his  hands  all  the 
temporal  powers  of  the  Empire,  and  since  then  the 
feudal  system  has  been  abolished  ;  a  constitution  has 
been  adopted  for  the  empire, — in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  which  was  once  adopted  by  your  forefathers  in 
this  city  :  —  a  representative  form  of  government  has 
been  established  and  all-important  reforms  have  been 
introduced  into  the  institutions  of  the  country.  In 
consequence  of  these  changes  and  improvements,  the 
United  States  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  world 
recognized  our  just  claims  and  agreed  to  the  abolition 
of  exterritoriality,  thereby  placing  the  lives  and  property 
of  their  citizens  in  Japan  under  Japanese  jurisdiction. 
The  accomplishment  of  these  grand  works  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  has  naturally  given  the 
Emperor  the  greatest  experience  and  the  firmest 
conviction  not  only  regarding  our  National  affairs,  but 
also  concerning  international  questions  and  it  has  been 
by  his  desire  and  guidance,  based  upon  such  experience 
and  conviction,  that  the  people  of  Japan  have  been 
taught  and  led  to  admire  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  on  rhis  account 
especially  gratifying  to  me  that  the  friendly  feeling  and 
cordial  good  will  always  entertained  by  His  Majesty 
for  this  country  is  so  appropriately  reciprocated  by  all 
of  the  gentlemen  present  here  this  evening  ;  and  I  beg 
to  express  to  you  my  high  appreciation  of  that  fact. 
C  We  have  a  saying  in  Japan,  '*  Throw  away  gravel 
and  bricks  and  get  hold  of  diamonds  and  pearls."  I 
am  afraid  that  my  response  to  the  toast  so  gracefully 
introduced  by  such  an  able  and  brilliant  speaker  as 
President  Beck,  will  appear  as  if  I  was  throwing  away 
gravel  and  bricks  in  exchange  for  diamonds  and  pearls. 
I  told  Mr.  Beck,  when  he  so  kindly  called  on  me  last 
Tuesday,  just  seven  days  ago,  to  confirm  his  kind 
invitation,  that    if  he   were    to    make  an    introductory 
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speech  in  order  to  present  me  to  this  fine  audience  he 
would  have  to  make  a  very  unprofitable  bargain.  "  It 
doesn't  matter,"  he  said  :  ''  come  and  dine,  I  want 
you."  His  manner,  as  well  as  his  argument,  was  as 
usual  so  persuasive  and  convincing  that  I  was  at  last 
induced  to  come.  But  coming  and  dining,  I  still  have 
to  make  a  little  speech  despite  the  limit  of  my  powers  ; 
I  hope  you  will  be  patient  for  a  few  minutes  and  allow 
me  to  read  from  manuscript  the  few  remarks  I  have 
prepared. 

il  It  was  with  especial  pleasure  that  I  accepted  the 
courteous  invitation  to  be  present  as  a  guest  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  this  evening. 
The  opportunity  of  meeting  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  members  of  an  organization  like  that  of  your 
Society  would  always  be  welcome  ;  in  this  instance  it 
is  doubly  so  because  it  affords  appropriate  occasion  to 
call  attention  to  the  influence  that  New  England  and 
Philadelphia  have  had  in  moulding  the  relations 
between  your  country  and  mine.  That  influence  has 
been  a  potent  one  and  second  to  none  in  bringing 
Japan  and  the  United  States  together  in  the  close  ties 
of  friendship  that  happily  unite  them. 
CL  Among  the  first  causes  contributing  to  this  result 
may  be  mentioned  the  Centennial  Exposition,  held  in 
this  city  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  At 
that  time  Japan  had  progressed  only  a  few  years  on 
the  path  of  progress  which  our  August  Sovereign  and 
his  advisers  elected  to  follow  at  the  time  of  the  Restor- 
ation. Japan,  whose  ancient  civilization  antedated  the 
Christian  era,  was  only  just  beginning  to  adapt  to  her 
needs  the  civilization  of  the  West.  Until  then  she 
had  been  virtually  a  ^erra  incog7iita  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  participation  In  the  Exposition  brought  her 
into  close  touch  with  multitudes  of  Americans,  gave 
them  intelligent    knowlege    of  and  imbued   them  with 
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sympathic  interest  for  her  progress,  intellectual,  moral 
and  material.  Among  other  things,  I  believe  that  the 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  which  has 
reached  such  flourishing  proportions,  received  its  first 
impetus  from  knowlege  gained  through  the  exhibition 
of  Japan's  varied  products  at  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Therefore,  I  repeat,  I  have  especial  pleasure  in 
addressing  an  assembly  whose  home  is  in  the  city 
where  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  steps  was 
taken  to  bring  our  countries  together. 
CL  My  toast,  *'  Japan  and  New  England,"  brings  to 
mind  another  important  fact.  In  the  early  days  of  which 
I  speak  New  England  was  the  Mecca  of  the  Japanese 
students  who  came  to  America.  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  New  England  institutions  of  learning  received  a 
large  proportion  of  the  many  young  men  who  were  sent 
abroad  to  acquire  Western  learning.  In  later  years 
the  great  University  which  graces  your  city  has  had 
a  fair  proportion  of  such  students,  but  in  the  early 
days  they  went  almost  exclusively  to  New  England. 
Many  of  these  young  men  afterwards  played  important 
roles  in  the  Empire's  history.  Both  in  public  and  in 
private  life  a  number  of  them  have  attained  high 
position  and  have  rendered  distinguished  services. 
To  give  only  one  among  many  instances,  I  may  cite 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  educator,  Joseph  Niijima, 
and  his  romantic  career  and  eminent  achievements 
both  in  the  field  of  reliction  and  that  of  hiorher  educa- 
tion.  Born  a  samurai  in  the  early  forties  of  the  last 
century,  he  might  have  passed  a  happy  and  comfort- 
able life  if  he  had  remained  quietly  at  home.  But  he  was 
inspired,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  parents,  to 
become  a  Christian  teacher  among  his  own  people  ; 
and  with  this  end  in  view  he  left  Japan,  almost 
penniless,  and  after  some  hardship  and  difficulty, 
through   the   kindness   of  a   American    sea  captain,   he 
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reached  Boston  and  was  introduced  to  a  benevolent 
merchant,  who  placed  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
education  he  sought.  What  he  achieved  afterwards 
may  be  briefly  told  in  the  words  of  one  his  biographers, 
who  says :  "  He  took  '  the  name  of  Joseph  at  his 
baptism,  his  second  Japanese  name  being  *Jo,'  and 
he  is  not  known  as  the  most  influential  and  zealous 
teacher  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Japan.  He  has 
established  a  school  for  young  men  in  Kioto,  and  lives 
in  a  pleasant  home  after  the  American  fashion,  teaches 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Kioto  College,  and  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  teachinor  the  truths  of  the  Bible  to 
his  countrymen  ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world  at  least  he  occupies  to-day  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  honorable  positions  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of 
any  man."  To  this  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Niijima  was 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  among  Japanese  educators  ; 
and  if  time  allowed  I  might  mention  the  name  of  many 
other  distinguished  Japanese,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  who  obtained  their  education  in  New 
England  and  whose  influence  upon  their  countrymen 
and  in  their  country's  affairs  was  doubtless  owing  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  training  they  had  received  here. 
C  We  Japanese  are  sometimes  called  the  Yankees 
of  the  East.  The  name  was  given  by  an  American, 
partly  in  jest,  it  may  be.  For  my  own  part  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  the  designation  is  entirely  appropriate. 
Possibly  the  nationality  of  the  one  who  gave  the  name 
had  something  to  do  with  its  choice.  An  English 
author,  in  a  work  on  Japan,  calls  it  ''The  Great 
Britain  of  the  Orient  ;"  and  I  have  heard  it  quoted,  as 
a  French  or  at  least  a  Continental  opinion,  that  we 
are  "  the  French  of  the  Far  East."  Flattering  as  all 
of  these  cognomens  undoubtedly  are,  I  would  be  happy 
indeed  if  I  were  certain  that  the  consensus  of  the 
world's    sober    judgment  ascribed    to    us  the  qualities 
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linked  with  the  name  "Yankee" — energy,  persever- 
ance, ingenuity,  strength  of  purpose,  love  of  liberty, — 
which  have  done  so  much  to  raise  your  honored 
country  to  its  present  high  place  among  the  nations. 
At  least  one  thing  is  clear  to  my  mind,  and  that  is, 
that  New  England  influences  have  had  a  potent 
influence  in  shaping  many  Japanese  lives,  and  thus 
by  reflex  action  have  contributed  no  little  to  Japan's 
progress. 

d^  De    Tocqueville    said,     "  The    principles     of    New 
England    spread    at  first    to    the  neighboring    States; 
they    then    passed    successively    to    the    more    distant 
ones,   and    at  last    over    the  whole    American    world. 
The    civilization    of    New    England    has  been    like    a 
beacon  light  upon  a  hill,  which  after  it  has  diffused  its 
warmth  immediately  around  it  also   tinges  the  distant 
horizon    with  its    glow."      We  have  seen  the  glow    of 
that    light  even  in  our  far-distant   country,  and  it    has 
been   an  aid  to  our  progress.     In  one  respect  we  have 
shown,    I    think,  that    we    have    learned    one    of    the 
lessons  it  teaches.     As  De  Tocqueville  says,  the  New 
England  spirit   is   distinctly   a    spirit    of    propagation. 
It    does    not    rest  easily    at    home,   content    with    the 
achievements  of  yesterday,  but  looks  abroad  constantly 
for  new  fields  of  development.    So  with  us,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  desires  we  cherish  is  that  neighboring  peoples, 
peoples    in    some    sense    kindred    to    us,    shall    enjoy 
the  same  advantages  we  enjoy  and  shall  adapt  in  the 
same    manner  those    elements   of  Western    civilization 
which  stand  for  the  preservation  of  national  entity  and 
the    promotion  of  national  happiness.     This  is  a  spirit 
in  a  way  like  the  New  England  spirit,  and  I  assure    you 
in    all  sincerity   and  earnestness    that    it    is  the    spirit 
which     actuates    my    countrymen    and    our     Govern- 
ment in   those  momentous  affairs  that  are   now   holding 
the    stage    in    the    Far    East — not    a    spirit    o(    self- 
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aggrandizement  or  of  self-exploitation,  but  an  assured 
and  sincere  conviction  that,  as  we  have  found  peace, 
plenty  and  security  from  adapting  to  our  use  the 
civilization  of  the  West,  so  our  neighbors  will  find  the 
strongest  safeguard  against  aggression,  lawlessness, 
and  retrogression,  and  the  amplest  guarantee  of 
happiness,  comfort  and  progress,  by  following  our 
example  ;  which  is,  I  venture  to  say,  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  New  England  and  of  the  whole 
United  States  of  America.      (Long-continued  applause.) 

Net!)  ^nglanb  in  tl)e  Naon. 

d^  The  Toastmaster.  Now,  gentlemen,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  sea  power  as  the  real  source 
of  national  prestige.  Fortunately,  it  has  never 
happened,  from  the  time  that  Paul  Jones  sent  that 
defiant  message  to  ""the  Serapis,  *' We  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fight,"  until  Dewey's  cannon  awoke  the 
echoes  of  Manila  Bay,  that  the  American  Navy  has  not 
given  a  good  account  of  itself.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  think  that  the  clouds  are  lowering  and  that 
in  the  near  future  we  may  have  another  naval  struggle 
when  the  question  may  suggest  itself  as  to  which 
Columbia  is  to  be  ''the  gem  of  the  ocean."  (Laughter.) 
But  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  with  us  to-night,  to 
reassure  us  and  dispel  any  timid  fears  that  we  might 
otherwise  entertain,  (laughter)  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  He  will  speak  to  the  toast,  "  New 
England  in  the  Navy."  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Darling. 
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Response  bn  fion.  ([ri)arles  ^.  Darling, 
^Assistant  Secretarn  of  i\)c  Naun. 

d^  After  the  usual  complimentary  recognition  by  the 
audience,  Mr.  Darling  responded,  amid  frequent 
outbursts  of  applause,  as  follows  : 

C  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  :  This  place  and  occasion  is  most 
suggestive  of  the  American  Navy,  for  it  was  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1775,  that  the  Navy  came  into 
existence. 

C  By    Act   of  Congress   on  that  day,  Esek    Hopkins, 
Jrom  a  good  old  Rhode  Island  family,  was  commissioned 
the  first  Commodore,  and  subsequently,  at  the  foot  of 
Walnut  street    in  this  city,  he  took  command  of  the  first 
American  naval  fleet,  and  John  Paul  Jones  unfurled  the 
famous   naval  ensign,   bearing  the  pine   tree  and    the 
rattlesnake,  with  the  motto,  '*  Don't  tread  on  me." 
C  Fortunate  is   that  land  whose  boundaries   lie    upon 
the  main,    whose  bays    and  inlets    afford    harbors   for 
commerce,    whose  coast  line  provides   seats  for    cities, 
and  whose  people  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
41,  In  this.   New    England   has    been    greatly    blessed. 
Her  sailors  are  unique.     Her  shipyards  have  become 
historic.      The     Yankee    packets    and    clippers    have 
frequented  every  port  upon  the  globe, 
d^  No  modern  nation  has  attained  high  rank  that  has 
not    been    strong    upon    the    seas,  while   a    few,  like 
England    and    Japan,    isolated    and    circumscribed    in 
territory,    have  taken   their   place  among  the  proudest 
nations  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  naval  power. 
C  The   historian   would  lead    us    to   suppose   that  the 
Navy's   achievements  are  attained    only    in    the    shock 
of  battle,  and  there  is  a  popular  opinion  that  the   Navy 
is  a  necessary  evil,  useful  only  in  time  of  war. 


HON.   CHARLES  H.  DARLING, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


apDregg  of  f  on^  Ci^arleg  i^.  ?^arlmg,  aaermont 

^L  A  most  interesting  and  fruitful  subject  of  study  is 

open    to  him  who    will  trace  the  achievements  of   the 

Navy  in  times  of  "piping  peace." 

(L  I    call   your    attention    to    some    of  this    important 

work. 

4L  The  Navy  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the  founding 

of    the    Republic    of    Liberia.       In     1821,     Lieutenant 

Stockton,  in  the  Alligator,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 

with    the    native    chiefs,    and  from    1844  to  the    Civil 

War,    the     Navy     was    always    represented    on     the 

Liberian  coast. 

fL  It    was  eminently  successful  in  the    suppression  of 

the  slave  trade,  and  in  one  year,  1859,   restored  3,119 

slaves,  captured  from  twenty-five  slavers. 

<L  The    exploring     expedition    of    Lieutenant    Wilkes 

to   the  South  Pacific   brought  to  the  world's  attention 

the    islands  and  the    inhabitants    in    that    quarter    of 

the  globe. 

C^  The    surveys  of  the  Amazon  established    the-  later 

friendship  of  Brazil  for  the  United  States. 

C[  Meade,  in  the  "  Narrangansett,"  in  1872,   concluded 

a    treaty    of    peace,   with    the    native    chiefs    of    the 

Navigator  Islands. 

C  The    exploring  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Lynch   to 

the    Dead  Sea  ;   Rogers's   expedition    to  Alaska  ;    the 

various      astronomical      expeditions  ;     the     deep     sea 

soundings,    which    have    been    constantly     conducted 

under   the  Navy  ;  the  relief  and  exploring  expeditions 

which  have  penetrated  the  frozen  Arctic,  have   brought 

credit    to    the  nation  and  added  much  to  the    sum  of 

human  knowledge. 

C  The  first  Atlantic  cable  route  was  surveyed  by  the 

Navy,   and  the  U.  S.  Ship  Niagara    assisted  in  laying 

the  cable. 

4L  The    new    Pacific    cable    route    was    sounded    and 

marked  out  by  the  Navy. 
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C  The    famine    relief    trips    of    the    Jamestown    and 
Constellation  touched  the  heart  of  Russia  and  Ireland. 
C  The   diplomatic  service  of  De\Yey  in  the   Philippines 
was  second  only  to  his  victory  in  Manila  Bay. 
<L  In  the  protection  of  American  life  and  interests,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of  bloodshed, 
our  ships  to-night  stand  watch  at  Colon  and  at  Panama, 
at  San  Domingo  and  along  the  coast  of  Turkey. 
C  But  over  and  above  all  other  achievements  of  peace 
was  the  mission   of    peace  and  amity  of    Commodore 
Perry  to  Japan. 

<L  Ii^  the  execution  of  this  mission  New  England 
played  a  prominent  part :  Naval  officers  who  had 
served  in  the  Far  East  first  advised  the  administration 
at  Washington  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  executing 
such  a  treaty  with  Japan.  A  letter  of  peace  and 
amity  was  prepared  by  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  he  dying  before  its  execution,  the 
work  was  completed  by  Edward  Everett,  his  successor, 
from  Massachusetts.  But  the  work  of  Commodore 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry  was  conspicuous  far  and 
above  that  of  all  others.  Commodore  Perry,  like  the 
first  Commodore,  Hopkins,  was  from  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  of 
Lake  Erie  fame,  but  a  far  greater  man.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  follow  the  details  of  the  expedition  under  his 
command  to  Japan  ;  or  pursue  the  long  negotiations 
that  followed. 

C  Let  it  suffice  that  with  tact,  dignity  and  rare  ability, 
with  a  diplomacy  equaled  by  no  other  of  our  naval 
officers,  unless  it  be  Paul  Jones  ;  without  hostility  or 
bloodshed,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  alike  honorable  and 
advantageous  to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Xo 
more  important  international  incident  is  recorded  in 
the  last  century.  It  completed  the  chain  of  treaty 
powers  around  the  world. 
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tl  The  United  States  from  its  position  became  the  key 
among  the  powers,  bounded  on  the  East  by  Western 
civiHzation  and  on  the  West  by  Eastern  civiHzation. 
fl  Great  as  has  been  the  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  to  Japan  the  benefit  has  been  far  greater. 
Phoenix-Hke  she  has  arisen  from  the  ashes.  From 
seclusion  and  isolation  she  has  been  admitted  into  full 
fellowship  in  the  family  of  nations. 

^  In  the  last  fifty  years  no  civilization  in  the  world  has 
made  greater  progress. 

t[  "  There  shall  be  a  permanent  and  universal  peace 
and  a  sincere  and  cordial  amity  between  the  Uuited 
States  and  Japan  "  is  the  language  of  the  treaty.  May 
the  spirit  of  that  treaty  never  be  broken  !  And  for  the 
American  Navy  let  it  be  said  that  "  Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war." 

<L  The  Toastmaster.  I  will  not  say  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  he  is  ''a  thoroughbred;" 
it  is  enough  that  he  is  a  Darling.     (Merriment.) 

9ri)e  J3uritan's  iHoral  Backbone. 

C  The  Toastmaster.  If  I  believed  one-half  about 
Philadelphia  that  I  read  in  the  newspapers  I  would  be 
inclined  to  think  she  had  need  of  more  clergymen. 
Our  fellow  member  and  honored  citizen,  Bishop 
Whitaker  did  think  so,  because  he  summoned  a 
Coadjutor  Bishop  to  assist  him — and  I  am  letting  you 
into  a  State  secret  about  that  Assistant  when  I  say 
that  some  of  his  former  neighbors  up  in  Mount  Desert 
call  him  '' The  Co-Agitator  Bishop."  (Laughter.)  We 
are  very  glad  to  welcome  him  here  not  only  as  a 
speaker  (for  he  has  kindly  consented  to  speak  to  us 
to-night)  but  as  one  of  our  new  members.  I  welcome 
to  the  board    of  this  Society  and  with    much  pleasure 
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present  to  you  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith, 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hesponee  bjj  tl)e  Ht.  HctJ.  ^le^anbcr  ittiukan^Smitf), 
J3isl)crp  QToabjutor  of  JDennsnlDania. 

C  When  the  hearty  applause  which  greeted  him  had 
subsided,  Bishop  Mackay-Smith  said  : 

<L  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  1  thank  you  for 
this  very  kindly  greeting  ;  and  I  say  at  once  that  1  feel 
entirely  at  home  in  this  gathering  because  I  have  been 
for  twenty  years  a  life  member  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  that  Society  in 
one  city  feels  entirely  at  home  in  any  other  city  where 
a  like  gathering  comes  together. 

<L  I  said  to  one  of  my  friends  to-night,  as  we  entered 
the  hall,  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  we  were  so  full 
of  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  I  felt  like  relating:  a 
peculiar  recent  experience  of  mine  which  I  thought 
entitled  me  to  a  place  among  ancestors  myself.  I 
was  in  Washington  some  time  ago,  and  met,  on  the 
street,  my  successor,  the  Rector  in  the  church  from 
which  1  had  resigned  ;  and,  noticing  that  he  was 
laughing  as  he  greeted  me,  I  asked  him  where  he  had 
been.  He  said,  "I  have  been  just  where  you  have 
been."  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  have  been  to  a  barber 
shop."  He  replied,  "  I  have  just  come  from  a  barber 
shop  ;  "  and  he  added,  "  On  my  entering  there  the  pro- 
prietor, who  had  known  several  Rectors  of  the  parish 
from  which  you  resigned,  said  to  me,  'Sir,  I  have  just 
had  the  honor  of  shaving  one  of  your  ancestors.'  "  It 
causes  me  a  very  peculiar  feeling  when  I  regard 
myself  here,  to-night,  as  one  of  those  whom  you  have 
been  honoring,  and  perhaps  the  onl)^  one  in  the  hall. 
(Merriment.) 
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^  Although  the  Quaker  was  not  a  Puritan  nor  the  Puri- 
tan in  any  sense  a  Quaker,  they  had  one  thing  in  common 
which    made    them    both  very  strong,   and  that   was   a 
conscience  rather  more  acute  than  you  are  apt  to  find  in 
the  average   individual  anywhere.     And  I  must  confess 
that  it    seems  to   me  that  Philadelphia  is   perhaps    the 
most   appropriate   place  for  such  a  gathering  as  ours. 
The    Quaker    always    welcomed    the  Puritan    to    the 
streets   of   Philadelphia,  but  I  regret  to    say   that  this 
cannot  be  said  for  the  New  Englander,   who  was  not 
always   so   ready  to  welcome  the  Quaker  to  the  streets 
of  Boston.     However,  that   is   past  history,  and    well- 
nigh  forgotten,  as  I   hope.     But,  after  all,  they  are  both 
very  great  men.     He    must  not  forget  that  the    most 
conspicuous  name  in  the  early  annals  of  Philadelphia, 
next  to  that  of  Penn,  was  the  name  of  one  who  was  of 
New  England  ancestry   and  born    within  the  limits  of 
New  England.     And  this  suggests  an  anecdote. 
<J^  I  heard,  the  other  day,  of  a  little   Philadelphia   girl 
who  was  told  by  her  teacher  that  she    must  remember 
always  to  go  back  and  forth  between  her  school  and 
her   home  like  a  pendulum  ;  and  the  teacher,  fearing 
that  the  child  might    not   understand  so  long  a  word, 
said,   ''Do  you    know    what    a    pendulum    is,   Mary?" 
"  Yes,     mum — Pendulum    Franklin."       The    name    of 
Franklin,  so  familiar  to  that  little  Philadelphia  girl,  has 
never  been  forgotten  in  the  streets  of  this  city. 
C  The  Puritan  is  sometimes  a  figure  of  fun,  set  up  for 
popular  sport ;    and    yet,   I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  there    are  very  good    reasons    why    the    Puritan 
should   have  been    a  man    of  perhaps  severe  and  for- 
bidding   countenance    at    times.      He    was,     in    some 
respects,    less    fortunate  than     the    Quaker.     In    what 
might  be  called  the  infancy  of  the  Colonies   it  was    the 
Puritan  who  drew    the  black    lot   of    that  part  of    the 
Atlantic    coast,    where  the  climate    was    severest    and 
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where  the  soil  was  most  unfruitful.  There  being  no 
manufactures  in  those  days,  his  attention  being  turned 
entirely  to  agriculture,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
scratch  a  support  from  the  scanty  soil  to  sustain  the 
life  of  his  wife  and  of  his  children.  Whatever  he  did 
gather  from  the  soil  he  had  to  guard,  gun  in  hand  ;  for 
in  those  early  days  there  was  no  colony,  I  suppose,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  fiercer  or  more  relentless,  or 
where  the  united  action  of  tribe  with  tribe  was  more 
complete  than  in  New  England.  Many  a  time  the 
whole  future  of  the  New  England  colonies,  as  we 
know,  hung  on  the  success  of  a  battle  between  the 
Puritans  and  that  terrible  warrior.  King  Philip.  And 
that  the  Colonists  triumphed  in  the  end  was  of  course 
due  to  their  dauntless  courage  and  intelligent 
co-operation.  I  really  think  that  in  popular  opinion 
sufficient  praise  has  not  been  given  to  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  the  early  Puritans.  Composed  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  their 
colony  was  the  only  one  that  came  from  England  in 
which  all  the  members  were  guided  mainly  by  one 
principle  and,  in  the  assertion  of  that  principle,  demon- 
strated that  there  were  some  things  not  only  worth 
dying  for,  but  worth  leaving  their  native  land  and 
friends  for.  Colonel  Chester,  who  is  acknowleored  to 
be  the  greatest  genealogist  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, has  said  that  New  England,  socially  and 
politically,  did  not  lag  behind  in  any  quality  which 
adorned  the  mother  country.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Puritans  came  largely  from  the  poorer  classes 
in  England.  This  we  know  is  not  true.  They  came 
from  the  best  classes,  rich  or  poor,  but  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Puritan  training  to  ostracize  a  man  who  boasted  about 
his  family.  Upon  no  subject  were  the  Puritans  more 
reticent  than  upon  that  of  their  ancestry  ;  they  ignored  it 
from    religious  motives.     Therefore,  their    pedigree    is 
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not  often  mentioned  in  the  early  traditions  of  our 
country,  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  genealo- 
gists that  no  colony  could  boast  of  names  representing 
so  much  of  power  and  influence,  and  that  stood  for  so 
much  in  the  old  country  as  did  the  names  of  those  who 
came  to  the  Puritan  colony  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
people  there  to-day. 

(L  But,  gentlemen,  these  are  minor  matters  ;  the  main 
thing  is  that  those  Puritans  did  have  a  back  bone  and 
a  conscience,  and  that  they  lived  up  to  their  con- 
sciences as  a  rule.  They  possessed  a  great  deal 
of  what  Napoleon  used  to  call  "  two-o'clock-in-the- 
morning  courage  ;  "  and  the  value  of  that  quality  has 
been  proven  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Those  "  Yankees,"  who  have  been  so  often 
laughed  at,  and  whose  peculiarities  we  ourselves  have 
been  disposed  at  times  to  be  mirthful  about,  invaded 
every  State  and  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  and  I 
bid  you  notice  that,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  laughed  at, 
it  has  been  the  Yankee  who,  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  has  had  a  way  of  inocu- 
lating communities  into  which  he  moved  with  those 
qualities  which  we  call  "Yankee"  ones.  If  to-day  we 
live  in  a  country  which — thank  God — is  again  one 
harmonious  whole,  if  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  civilization  in  its  East  and  in  its  West,  and  a 
man  from  Maine  finds  himself  entirely  at  home  in  a 
State  like  California,  it  is  because  of  these  progressive 
qualities  of  the  native  Yankee,  which  somehow  or  other 
have  entwined  themselves  around  the  hearts  and 
worked  into  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  made  these 
States  and  which  have  caused  the  great  West  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  They  are  the  same  great  qualities 
of  which  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  General 
Sherman  speak  with  pride.  He  said  to  me,  '*  You  are 
from    New   England  ? "     I  answered,   "  Yes,"  and    he 
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added,  "I  also  have  a  New  England  origin,  for  my 
father  moved  from  New  England,  and  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  my  ancestors  lived  along  the  New  England 
shore." 

<L  These  great  qualities,  as  I  have  said,  have  shone  in 
the  history  of  the  country  everywhere  and  always.  As 
we  all  know,  it  was  the  natives  of  New  England  who 
took  the  first  decisive  steps  that  led  to  the  Revolution 
— and  the  struggle  for  independence  began  in  New 
England,  almost  within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Boston. 
In  reading  the  story  of  those  times  it  seems  that  almost 
every  Colony  was  waiting  to  hear  what  New  England 
was  going  to  do.  We  shall  never  forget  the  stirring 
words  of  Patrick  Henry — the  pride  of  Virginia  and 
our  pride  also — when  he  warned  the  Legislature  of  his 
State  that  "The  next  gale  that  blows  from  the  North 
may  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms." 
That  next  gale  brought  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington — that  battle  described  so  eloquently  by 
Emerson  in  the  lines  beginning  : 

"  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled  ; 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world." 

^1^  Can  any  one  of  us  forget  the  pride  with  which, 
upon  reading  the  story  of  that  momentous  contlict, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  he  has  said  to  himself,  "  I  also  am  a  native 
New  Englander  "  ? 

C  That  struggle  for  freedom  went  on,  and  later  we 
find  New  England  the  first  to  stand  forth  and  protest 
that  slavery  shall  never  be  extended  into  the  new 
States.  We  know  how  into  that  distant  State  of 
Kansas  she  sent  her  thousands  of  sons,  and  shed  her 
blood  in  the  great  Squatter  War,  in  order  that  Kansas 
might  be  free.     We    rejoice  to-day  that    the    remotest 
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ends  of  our  country  are  once  more  at  peace,  that 
mutual  affection  and  respect  mark  their  intercourse  ; 
and  it  is  as  great  a  pleasure  to  us  to  hear  of  some 
good  fortune  having  befallen  Texas,  or  Louisiana,  or 
Arkansas,  as  to  hear  of  some  blessing  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  or  her  neighbors  :  yet  I,  for  one,  have  no 
apology  to  offer  for  the  name  of  John  Brown  of 
Ossawattomie,  and  of  Connecticut.  The  story  that  lies 
behind  that  name  has  not  been  understood  by  millions 
in  this  country,  but  when  we  remember  that  it  led  the 
van  of  freedom,  and  aroused  the  conscience  of  this 
country  as  never  before,  I  think  we  have  reason  to 
thank  Providence  that  John  Brown  came  when  he  did 
to  do  the  work  which  has  been  associated  with  his 
name. 

<L  Then,  passing  on  to  the  days  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
we  are  led  to  remember  that  almost  all  the  great 
Generals  of  the  North  had  New  England  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  that  their  backbone,  their  grit  and  their 
virtues  came  very  largely  in  the  last  analysis  from 
homes  within  the  confines  of  Yankee  land.  While  no 
one  envies  more  than  I  do  our  sister  South  in  the 
possession  of  such  glorious  names  as  those  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson, — so  memorable  for  their 
courage,  for  their  strong  persistence,  and  for  their 
magnificent  Christian  manhood, — yet  we  must  not  abate 
one  jot  of  our  admiration  for  our  Northern  leaders,  the 
men  like  Grant  and  the  men  like  Sherman,  who  led  our 
hosts  eventually  to  victory,  because  with  equal  courage, 
but  with  stronger  resources,  we  were  content  to  hang 
on,  like  bulldogs,  to  the  very  end,  until  that  end  came 
at  last. 

C  Another  instance  that  I  would  mention  of  Yankee 
backbone  and  Yankee  courage  is  of  more  recent  date. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  late  war  with  Spain  (in  which  New 
England   did   her  full  duty)  but  to  an  innovation   which 
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has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  our  national  politics. 
It  was  New  England  that  brought  forward,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  the  proposals  which  culminated 
in  the  great  movement  called  Civil  Service  Reform — 
one  of  the  healthiest  reforms  that  ever  spread  its  eegis 
over  this  land  of  ours.  May  I  associate  with  the  men- 
tion of  that  great  reform  the  name  of  a  noble  New 
Englander,  whom  I  knew  well  and  shall  never  forget — 
George  William  Curtis  ?  He  was  the  President  of  the 
Association  which  inaugurated  the  reform,  he  was  the 
first  Chairman  of  its  committees,  he  was  the  man  who 
kept  our  courage  from  lagging  during  those  long  years 
when  the  reform  was  greeted  simply  with  sneers, 
ridicule  and  laughter  ;  but  he,  like  the  other  Civil  Ser- 
vice reformers,  realized  that  in  this  country  we  had 
gradually,  with  knowing  it,  passed  from  the  days  of  the 
old  town-pump  government  and  needed  a  better  system 
than  the  old.  He  recognized  that  the  wild  scrambling 
for  spoils,  the  arousing  of  deadly  passions  such  as  led 
to  the  murder  of  President  Garfield,  must  be  withstood 
in  some  practical  manner.  We  needed  a  more  scientific 
system  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  I  wish  I  could 
adequately  describe  to  you  the  difference  between 
Washington  in  the  bad  old  days  of  the  "spoils  system," 
and  the  same  city  after  the  disappearance  of  that 
drunken,  wild,  frenzied  rush  which  meant,  after  a  change 
of  party  government,  that  all  who  had  offices  should 
be  cast  out  on  the  streets,  and  their  w^ves  and  children 
left  to  destitution.  In  its  place  came  the  quiet  con- 
fidence that  the  Government  would  do  the  right  thing, 
that  merit  would  be  rewarded,  and  that  constant  and 
faithful  service  should  not  be  ignored  ;  and  this  was  the 
sentiment  which  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  law  finally 
received  the  signature  of  the  President.  That  reform  is 
still  a  very  imperfect  reform,  but  I  hope  we  all  believe 
that  it  has  come  to  stay.     I  have  noticed  with  profound 
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satisfaction  how  in  the  last  two  or  three  sessions  of 
Congress  the  days  of  ridicule  and  of  sneers  have,  in  a 
measure,  passed  away,  and  that,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  opponents  of  the  reform,  and  of  those  successful 
politicians  who  used  to  pay  their  private  debts  with 
public  offices,  the  reform  is  going  further,  and  will 
cover  the  whole  country  at  last,  because  the  universal 
Yankee  nation,  with  all  its  common  sense  and  its  awful 
might  of  self-consecration,  stands  behind  it,  and  says 
that  it  is  to  go  on  to  victory. 

d^  Therefore,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  when  we 
come  together  to-night,  on  this  last  anniversary,  to 
recount  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  we  do  well.  As 
I  have  said,  it  is  often  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of 
ridicule  of  them.  They  were  extremely  awkward 
figures,  or  would  be  at  a  banquet  like  this.  They  were 
not  generally  men  who  had  the  parlor  graces,  or  the 
highly  polished  manners  of  artificial  society  ;  but  they 
had  those  eternal,  grim  virtues,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  salvation  of  States,  and  which  would  be  the  salvation 
of  this  city  of  Philadelphia  if  those  in  authority  had  the 
backbone  to  stand  firm  in  doing  right.  Far  distant  be 
that  day — and  yet  such  a  day  may  come  if  the  ideals  of 
the  Republic  are  lost, — far  distant  be  that  day  when  our 
degenerate  descendants  shall  have  cause  to  say,  in 
some  dark  hour  of  distress  and  despair,  "  Oh,  for  one 
hour  of  the  Puritan  spirit." 

(The  applause  which  accompanied  and  interspersed 
the  Bishop's  address  here  culminated  in  a  round  of 
cheers.) 

C  The  Toastmaster.  The  Chair  has  perhaps 
exhausted  the  language  of  admiration  and  appreciation 
in  speaking  of  the  two  addresses  which  preceded  the 
one  we  have  just  heard.  I  can  only  assure  the  last 
speaker   that  it  was  the  "  Bishop's  move,"  and  in  the 
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matter  of  our  hearts  it  is  a  decided  checkmate. 
(Applause.)  We  hope  he  will  often  be  with  us  to 
enlighten  us  as  he  has  to-night  and  to  stimulate  us  with 
words  equally  inspiring. 

^\)t  Yankee  of  (iro=ban. 

C  The  Toastmaster.  It  would  be  most  unfitting  if 
to-night  we  did  not  have  a  special  word  from  Mass- 
achusetts ;  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  eloquent  members  of 
the  Boston  bar.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce Samuel  J.  Elder,  Esq.,  of  tHat  bar,  who  will  speak 
to  the  toast,  "  The  Yankee  of  To-day." 

Response  bn  Samuel  2.  ([:15cr,  (^sq.,  of  tlie  iioston  13ar. 

C  Mr.  Elder,  responding  in  a  humorous  vein,  tolJ  a 
number  of  Yankee  stories,  which  were  much  enjoyed 
by  the  company.  His  remarks,  interspersed  with  the 
outbursts  of  merriment  and  applause  which  accom- 
panied them,  were  as  follows  : 

$L  Mk.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England 
Society  :  I  am  very  glad  that,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  other  speakers  of  the  evening,  the  President  has 
presented  my  credentials.  I  don't  deserve  them,  but  I 
accept  them  and  am  very  proud  of  them  just  the  same. 
Coming  from  a  far  country  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  be 
presented  and  to  be  recognized  especially  as  a  New 
Englander.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  coming 
from  Kentucky  to  an  Eastern  ciiy  which  shall  be 
nameless,  and  having  resided  there  the  proper  length  of 
time,  proposed  himself  as  a  voter  to  be  registered.  He 
was  confronted  by  a  new  kind  of  Yankee,  one  that  is 
becoming  fashionable  in  our  midst,  with  diamond  studs 
in  his     shirt    front,    who    said  to    the    would-be    voter. 
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•' Phwat's  your  name?"  ''Francis  Abbe."  "  Phware 
do  you  come  from  ?  "  "  From  Kentucky."  "  Have  you 
your  naturalization  papers  wid  you?"  No  doubt  it 
served  him  right — excuse  me,  I  was  cautioned  to  care- 
fully refrain  from  any  reference  to  political  parties  or  to 
the  one  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  perhaps 
belonged. 

f[^  I  notice  that  the  time  is  drawing  on  and  tl:at  you  are 
remaining  to  hear  the  distinguished  speaker  who  is  to 
follow  me,  even  though  you  may  be  carried  into  the 
wee  hours  of  the  night.  There  was  a  Gloucester 
schooner  once  that  was  making  its  way  up  toward 
Boston  Light  in  a  thick  fog,  tacking  off  and  on,  trying 
to  get  the  bell  buoy  or  the  fog  horn  on  Boston  Light. 
Suddenly  the  fog  lifted,  and  right  ahead  was  a  big 
East-India-man.  The  skipper  put  his  helm  down,  ran 
under  the  stern  of  the  big  ship,  and,  as  he  did  so,  hailed, 
"  What  ship's  that  ?  " 

^  "  Ship  Reindeer,  Calcutta,  for  Boston." 
^  "  How  long    you    bin     out?"      "A    hundred    and 
fourteen  days.     What  schooner  is  that?  " 
4\^  "Schooner  Dart  o'  Gloucester." 
^  "  How  long  you  bin  out  ?  " 
H  "  All  night." 

C  Really,  gentleman,  this  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me — I  can't  go  home  until  morning.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  can  or  not.  There  is  a  story  we  have  at 
home  about  one  of  the  new  "  Yankees,"  who  had  a  large 
amount  of  political  influence,  which  emanated  from  and 
had  its  abiding  place  in  four  or  five  saloons  at  the  North 
End.  Going  down  town,  one  brilliant  summer  morn- 
ing, immaculately  dressed,  with  shiny  tile  and  shoes  to 
match,  he  saw  a  funeral  procession  coming  up  one  of  his 
streets.  He  knew  he  had  lost  a  customer.  He  stood 
on  the  curbstone  and  took  his  hat  off.  well  aware  that 
from  behind  those  dark  green  shades  of  the  hacks  eyes 
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were  peering  out  to  see  what  reverence  was  being  paid. 
As  the  last  hack  went  by  he  stepped  out  on  the  curb- 
stone, opened  the  door  of  the  hack  and  sHpped  in.  You 
know  each  mourner  pays  a  dollar,  the  hackman  gets  a 
full  fare,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased  isn't  burdened 
or  the  mourners  beholden.  He  sat  mournfully  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  back  seat,  then  turning  to  the  man  next 
to  him  whispered,  "  Who's  dead  ?  "  "  Darned  if  I  know 
— I'm  out  for  a  ride  meself."  And  so  it  is  with  me — 
though  this  isn't  much  of  a  funeral. 

<L  *'  The  Yankee  of  to-day.''  Allusion  has  been  made 
by  the  last  speaker  to  the  fact  that  the  Yankee  is  the 
subject  of  more  or  less  good-natured  caricature.  How 
many  times  we  are  told  about  New  England  culture, 
Boston  culture — spelled  "  cul-cher  "  !  You  have  no  idea, 
gentlemen,  how  true  it  is  or  how  far  it  permeates  every 
rank  of  our  social  system.  Why,  down  in  the  market 
one  of  the  men  in  the  long  white  frocks  was  talking  with 
a  customer  from  the  Back  Bay,  a  lady.  She  said,  "  Our 
people  have  grown  tired  of  having  the  same  sort  of  game 
week  after  week — isn't  there  anything  new  ?  "  "  Madam," 
he  replied,  **  have  you  tried  Curlew  ?  "  "  Curlew  ? — no, 
I  never  heard  of  curlew  as  game — what  is  it  ?  "  "  Don't 
you  know,  madam,  the  bird  of  which  the  poet  sings, 
'  Curlew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day  '  ?  " 
^  Two  ladies  from  Cambridge  went  to  the  cable  office 
to  send  a  dispatch  to  a  relative  abroad,  and  inquired 
how  much  a  cable  message  cost.  Being  told  that  it  was 
twenty-five  cents  a  word  they  economized  on  space  and 
wrote,  "  Brother  suicided  yesterday."  As  they  looked 
at  it,  however,  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Oh,  Jane,  we  can't 
send  it  that  way  to  Francis.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  he  might  think  we  didn't  know  any  better  ;  you 
go  and  ask  the  man  if  it's  twenty-five  cents  a  word  in 
cases  of  bereavement."  The  hard-hearted  boy  behind 
the   window   said   that   bereavements   didn't  make  any 
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difference.  ''  Well,  Jane,  we  can't  send  a  message  from 
Boston  that  way."  So  it  went  :  "  Brother  suicided 
yesterday — false  syntax  for  economy's  sake."  Money 
makes  no  difference  to  us — ''  Culcher  "  is  everything  ! 
^  You  know  how  we  are  prodded  about  reading 
Browning.  Visitors  coming  in  on  the  Albany  or  the  New 
Haven  Road  ask,  "  What  is  that  rumbling  sound  I  hear  ?  " 
And  are  told  *'  Oh,  that's  the  inhabitants  reading  Brown- 
ing." And  we  know  our  Shakespeare  over  there.  The 
other  night  a  Back  Bay  lady  and  her  husband  were 
discussing  that  novel  question,  "Did  Bacon  really. write 
the  plays?"  The  husband  carried  on  the  disputation 
rather  jocosely  until  his  wife,  with  a  little  bit  of  vinegar 
in  her  voice,  said,  "  Well,  when  I  get  to  Heaven  the  first 
thing  I  shall  do  will  be  to  ask  Shakespeare  if  Bacon  had 
anything  to  do  with  those  plays."  "  But,"  said  her 
husband,  *'  Perhaps  Shakespeare  won't  be  in  Heaven." 
"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  ''you  ask  him." 
C  And  as  to  those  things  that  our  children  learn  at 
school ;  if  you  ever  saw  the  statute  book  of  Massachu- 
setts and  realized  what  the  children  are  required  to  study 
you  would  be  thankful  that  you  emigrated  early. 
"Reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  orthography, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  history,  good  behavior,  algebra, 
music,  agriculture,  sewing,  physiology  and  hygiene  " — 
to  say  nothing  of  high  schools.  And  you  know  how 
well  it  must  all  be  done.  Only  the  Yankee  child  could 
do  it.  Speaking  of  physiology  ;  *'  What  are  the  three 
parts  of  the  human  body?  "  says  the  teacher  ;  and  the 
boy  with  large  frontal  development  responds,  "The 
three  parts  of  the  human  body  are  the  head,  chest  and 
stomach."  "What  do  they  contain?"  "The  head 
contains  the  brains — when  there  are  any  ;  the  chest 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  the  stomach  contains  the 
— the — the — oh,  I  know,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  and 
sometimes  w  and  y." 
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^  And  they  ridicule  the  Yankee  thrift  and  enerj^y. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  grinding  effort  with  which 
the  New  England  farmer  extorts  his  scanty  living  from 
his  rock-ribbed  soil,  and  to  his  incessant  toil — himself 
and  all  his  household.  We  are  told  of  the  patient, 
painstaking  effort  with  which  he  sharpens  the  noses  of 
his  sheep  so  that  they  can  extricate  verdure  from  between 
the  rocks,  and  of  the  sad  seriousness  with  which  the 
farmer  told  his  boys  that  they  "had  better  mow  a  spell 
in  the  medder  this  morning — you  know  we've  got  to 
bury  your  ma  this  afternoon." 

d^  And  how  shrewd  the  Yankee  boy  is  !  The  old  days 
of  seafaring  have  passed  away.  The  boys  that  used  to 
go  to  sea  are  braking  on  the  freight  or  running  on  the 
fast  express  nowadays.  But  the  old  shrewdness  is  still 
there.  Down  on  the  Cape  they  tell  of  a  couple  of  boys 
who  got  away  with  a  pie  and  were  being  pursued  by  the 
mother  of  one  of  them.  They  were  making  their  way 
down  the  coast  with  a  strong  wind  dead  astern  when  the 
old  lady  discovered  her  loss  and  started  in  pursuit.  She 
carried  more  sail  than  they  did,  in  fact  they  were  running 
practically  under  bare  poles  ;  the  old  lady  \vas  rapidly 
overhauling  the  prize.  The  boy  without  the  pie,  finding 
himself  not  pursued,  drew  up  on  the  bluff  and  watched 
the  chase.  He  soon  discovered  what  the  trouble  was, 
and  shouted,  "Try  her  on  the  wind,  Jimmie,  try  her  on 
the  wind."  The  small  craft  came  about  and  stood  up  in 
the  eye  of  the  wind  and  bore  off  finely.  But  the  frigate 
missed  in  stays  once  or  twice  and  then,  coming  about 
with  everything  laid  aback,  fell  rapidly  astern, 
d^  But  I  am  speaking  lightly  of  a  serious  man.  For  all 
the  caricature  and  all  the  fun,  the  man  is  moulded  in  a 
fine,  firm  mould  ;  his  instincts  are  honest  and  his  aims 
are  high.  The  thing  that  the  Yankee  has  given  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world  is  the  public  school  and  com- 
pulsory education — compulsory  on  the  town  to  give  and 
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the  child  to  receive.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
ago  it  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts  by  the  General 
Court,  that  in  every  town  of  fifty  householders  a  school 
should  be  set  up  "  to  the  end  that  learning-  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and 
commonwealth  ;  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors."  It 
was  in  1 647.  Hardly  were  their  rude  homes  built,  hardly 
had  they  lifted  the  bare  rafters  of  their  churches  when 
that  Puritan  stock,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  learned  and 
the  well-to-do  as  well  as  from  the  poor  of  Old  England, 
declared  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  Republic  they  were 
building  should  be  education  ;  that  when  they  were 
giving  democracy  and  ec[uality  to  every  man  in  their 
society,  they  would  guard  that  democracy  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  effectively  guarded,  and  that  is 
by  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  man  who  is  to 
cast  the  vote.  Every  statute  book,  from  then  till  now, 
in  the  old  commonwealth,  throughout  the  New  England 
States  and  wherever  the  Yankee  has  gone  throughout 
the  country,  has  contained  similar  enactments.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the  old  town  of  Dedham 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Commonwealth  for  failure  to 
maintain  grammar  schools  throughout  the  town.  The 
old  town's  defence  was  that  it  really  did  have  grammar 
schools  in  three  districts,  but  this  was  held  not  to  be  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute  and  that  all  parts 
of  the  town  were  entitled  to  ecjual  privileges.  So  earnest 
was  the  prosecution  that  the  sentence  of  conviction 
further  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  schoolmasters  had  not 
presented  certificates  that  they  were  college  graduates, 
or  ''certificates  of  a  learned  minister  or  ministers  that 
they  were  of  competent  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages."  The  Court  took  occasion  to  say  that, 
although  the  statutes  had  been  in  operation  many  years, 
they  had  not  been  much  discussed  in  our  courts  of  law. 
Rufus  Choate,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  he  was 
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Attorney  General,  prosecuted  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
towns  for  failure  to  keep  a  high  school  every  year,  the 
statute  providing  that  wherever  there  were  five  hundred 
householders  there  should  be  a  high  school.     That  is  the 
type  of  the  Yankee  of  the  olden  times  and  of  the  present. 
This  country  and  the  world  in  general  owe  many  of  the 
liberal  educational  institutions  of  to-day  to  him. 
C  Another  service  that  the  Yankee  has  rendered  to  this 
country  is  in  unifying  its  speech.     It  was  Webster  and 
Worcester — it  was  the  spelling  book  and  the  dictionaries 
of  those  two  men,  one  a  Connecticut  and  one  a  Massachu- 
setts man  — which  unified  the  speech  of  this  great  country. 
Nations  are  segregated,  made  provincial,  narrow,  war- 
ring, discordant,  by  differences  of  speech  as  well  as  by 
differences  of  climate  and  economic  conditions.    Dialects 
tend  to  grow  more  and  more  diverse  and  beget  almost 
national  discordance.    But  our  speech  has  more  and  more 
tended  to  exactness  and  uniformity.     And  these  national 
text  books  have  been  the  magnets  which  drew  it  together. 
^  I   am  reminded  to-night  of  another  fact  about   the 
Yankee,  and  the  reminder  came  from  the  presence  of  your 
distinguished  guest,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.     The  Yankee  is  everywhere.     A  few  years 
ago,  crossing  on  the  Umbria,  there  were  a  half  dozen 
Japanese  officials.     One  of  them,  it  was  said,  had  had  a 
large  share  in  the  drafting  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
China  and  Japan.     Coming  to  meet  him  later  I  found 
that  he  was  a  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the 
University  of  Japan.     We  had  been   discussing,  in  the 
smoking  room,  the  old  saying,   that  the  world  is  very 
small,  that  you  cannot  meet  anywhere  men  with  whom 
you  have  not  some  interest  in  common,  some  point  of 
touch.     But  what  point  of  touch  had  I  with  this  Oriental 
official  ?     I  thought  of  Henry  Peabody  &  Co.,  shippers 
from   the  port  of  Boston,  and  of  the  China  and  Japan 
Trading  Company.      But  this  was  a  scholar  and  would 
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hardly  have  commercial  acquaintances.  Before  I  really 
formed  this  idea  1  found  myself  saying,  "Did  you  ever 
know  Professor  Houghton  at  the  University  ?  "  "  Why," 
he  cried,  "  Professor  Houghton  taught  me  all  the  English 
I  know.  Do  you  know  him?"  One  point  of  touch 
was  found,  and  it  was  in  the  fact  that  the  Yankee  is 
everywhere. 

^  There  is  the  great  Canadian-Pacific  road,  stretching 
from  one  side  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  and  at  the 
head  of  it  is  a  Massachusetts  boy.  But  we  do  not  need 
to  go  out  of  this  room  to  find  a  broader  illustration. 
Your  distinguished  guest  has  mentioned  it.  The 
Japanese  are  "the  Yankees  of  the  Orient."  We  can 
accept,  sir,  no  denial  of  relationship  ;  we  insist  upon  the 
kinship.  Wise  and  broad  enough  to  send  their  students 
to  our  colleges  and  schools,  far-seeing  enough  to  seize  our 
inventions  and  ideas,  the  "island  people"  have  sprung, 
in  the  past  two  decades,  into  the  front  rank  of  nations. 
No  such  exhibition  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  by  the 
world.  It  is  akin  to  the  giant  strides  of  our  own  people. 
It  makes  us  one.  If  we  are  Yankees,  so  are  they. 
C  The  time  is  passing  and  I  must  not  long  delay  you, 
but  one  more  trait  I  must  mention.  The  Yankee,  for  all 
his  schooling  and  culture  and  commercialism,  is  a  brave 
man  and  has  been  in  all  these  years.  We  do  not  need 
to  look  back  to  the  Revolution  or  the  sea  fights  of  1812. 
You  and  yours  can  bear  testimony  to  his  heroism  in  late 
years.  On  your  great  battle  field,  on  the  greatest  battle 
field  of  the  Civil  War — in  that  bloody  swale  of  land 
between  Cemetery  Ridge  and  Little  Round  Top,  a  point 
of  glory  and  of  destiny  which  does  not  pale  or  dim  in 
the  presence  of  Marathon  or  Hugomont — your  men  and 
ours  stood  side  by  side.  When  the  hour  had  struck  and 
the  destinies  of  the  Republic  were  in  the  balance,  when 
the  dense  gray  columns  of  Pickett's  charge  struck  and 
stao^orered  the  Federal  line,  it  was  a  Yankee  bricrade  of 
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green  troops — the  "  Paper  Collar  Brigade,"  as  they  were 
before  but  never  afterward  called — Stannard's  Vermont 
Brigade,  led  by  a  Yankee  officer  as  brave  as  he  was 
inexperienced,  which  seized  the  instant,  swung  upon  the 
enemy's  flank  and  poured  in  the  deadly  volleys  which 
turned  the  tide  of  battle.  No,  we  don't  need  to  go  back 
to  Bennington  or  Saratoga  for  proof  that  the  race  is 
valiant.  But  how  indissolubly  we  are  bound  and  welded 
together.  That  roll  of  honor  does  not  stop  with  the 
i2th,  14th  and  i6th  Vermont.  By  their  side  in  the  line, 
meeting  the  full  force  and  shock  of  that  assault,  stood 
the  69th,  7Tst  and  72nd  Pennsylvania.  In  that  crisis  in 
the  life  of  the  American  Republic,  on  that  famous  field, 
which  stands  in  our  history  as  does  Waterloo  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  stemmed  the  rising  tide 
of  the  Rebellion. 

CL  These  annual  gatherings  throughout  the  country  tell 
us  year  by  year  that  we  are  no  longer  Yankees,  that  w^e 
are  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  and  life  blood  of  a  new 
man — of  the  American. 

C  Lowell,  writing  forty  years  ago,  said  that  on  the  whole 
the  Englishman  was  the  best  type  of  man  that  Nature 
had  yet  produced,  but  that  Nature  was  trying  a 
new  experiment  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  making  of 
a  man — the  old  world  man  with  a  little  nervousness 
thrown  in.  In  this  impressive  experiment  of  evolving 
the  coming  man,  the  Puritan  is  not  to  be  the  only  type  ; 
nor  is  the  great  civilization  of  Virginia;  nor  your  placid 
and  even-tempered  Quaker  ;  nor  the  phlegmatic,  com- 
mercial inhabitant  of  Manhattan  ;  nor  that  splendid  strain 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  blood  which  settled  our  northern 
counties  and  New  Hampshire,  swept  into  \'ermont, 
crossed  into  New  York  and  lodged  in  the  West,  and 
which  also  settled  along  the  Susquehanna  and  the  hills 
about  York  and  Lancaster.     No,  the  experiment  is  upon 
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a  broader  plane.  It  is  of  larger  scope  than  that  which 
Nature  tried  in  England  when  she  brought  different  and 
diverse  races  to  the  shores  of  that  country  to  create  the 
Englishman.  She  is  bringing  to  our  shores  the  nations 
of  the  world,  out  of  which  to  create  the  new  man.  It  is 
that  evolution  which  we  are  called  upon  to  witness.  Into 
that  the  Yankee  enters  as  the  leaven  that  leavens  the 
whole  lump.  He  brings  that  sterling  moral  sense  which 
has  been  so  eloquently  depicted  by  the  last  speaker  ; 
and  with  that  he  carries  the  spelling  book,  the  arithmetic, 
and  his  abiding  conviction  that  in  the  free  school  and  in 
education,  required  and  compulsory,  rest  the  safety  of 
the  Republic.     (Applause.) 


®l)e  toorlb's  infant  Hcpnblic 

H^  The  Toastmaster  :  Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  pre- 
sents a  theme  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  time.  A  new 
republic  has  appeared  among  the  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and  its  creation  is  so  far  wrapped  in  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy  that  many  of  us  are  wondering  as  to  how  far 
its  presence  is  consistent  with  those  high  principles 
which  this  Government  seeks  to  preserve.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  with  us  to-night  a  member  of  that 
department  of  the  National  Government  to  which  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  committed  ;  and  it  is  an 
especial  gratification  to  us  that  that  member  is  the  new 
Representative  which  our  own  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
sent  to  the  national  legislature.  Philadelphia  has  never 
been  wanting  in  distinguished  representatives  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  account  it  a 
privilege  to  introduce  to  you  the  new  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Philadelphia,  Hon.  R.  O.  Moon,  who  will 
speak  to  the  toast  to  the  new  republic. 
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lUaponse  bn  ^on.  Ueubcn  CD.  iHoon,  ill.C 

C  Congressman  Moon  was  cordially  greeted  and  heartily 
applauded.     He  said  : 

C  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  Pennsylvania  :  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  feel  compelled  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  not 
a  native  of  New  England  and  that  1  cannot  trace  my 
origin  to  that  source  that  would  entitle  me  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  belonging  to  the  descendants  of  the  Mayfloioer 
and  of  identifying  myself  with  the  history  of  this  great 
conntry  as  early  as  the  year  1620 — a  lineage  which  you 
so  proudly  emblazon  upon  your  walls  to-night.  I,  how- 
ever, find  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  you  are  the 
New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  ;  that  you  are 
citizens  of  this  great  State,  bound  together  by  ties  of 
common  origin  ;  that  you  celebrate  on  this  impressive 
occasion  not  only  your  descent  from  the  Mayflower  but 
you  at  the  same  time  pay  a  notable  and  significant  tribute 
to  this  Commonwealth. 

C  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  also  has  its  MayJIozcer, 
equally  historic  ;  for  the  good  ship  Welcome,  some  sixty 
years  later,  under  a  leadership  inspired  no  doubt  by  the 
prosperity  of  your  ancestors  in  the  New  England  Colony, 
brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  that  first  great 
body  of  pioneers,  headed  by  William  Penn,  that  founded 
and  settled  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Among  that  company  of  heroic  progenitors  came  John 
Moon,  from  whom  your  present  speaker  is  lineally 
descended  ;  and,  therefore,  across  a  chasm  of  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  I,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  earhest 
pioneers  of  Pennsylvania,  cordially  welcome  to  your  home 
in  this  Commonwealth  the  descendants  of  the  May/lozcgr. 
^  In  common  with  New  England  Pennsylvania  owes  a 
great  debt  to  your  Pilgrim  colony.  Every  department 
of  public,  commercial  and  industrial  life  has  been  enriched 
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by  the  descendants  of  that  stock  ;  and  around  no  board 
gathered  on  a  social  occasion  can  there  be  found  men 
more  prominent  in  professional  life  or  greater  figures  in 
the  upbuilding  of  this  great  State  than  are  present  in 
this  room  to-night. 

C  The  public  spirit  of  this  Association  has  frequendy 
been  demonstrated  by  doing  something  tangible  to  com- 
memorate its  association  with  the  State  of  its  adoption, 
and  I  have  learned  with  much  pleasure  to-night  that  this 
Society  has  projected  and  has  already  had  constructed 
by  that  great  New  England  sculptor,  St.  Gaudens,  a 
magnificent  monument  representing  the  New  England 
Puritan,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
coming  year,  and  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  to  adorn  her  great  Fairmount  Park. 
^  On  the  third  day  of  November  of  this  year,  the  day 
upon  which  all  true  Americans  throughout  the  nation 
met  to  exercise  their  right  of  franchise — that  priceless 
symbol  of  individual  liberty  and  personal  independence 
— there  was  born  to  the  nations  of  the  world  a  new 
republic,  for  on  that  day  was  given  to  the  world  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  new  State  of  Panama. 
On  that  day,  too,  were  born  new  political  duties  for 
myself.  Elected  to  Congress,  I  was  unexpectedly 
ushered  out  into  the  broad  field  of  national  politics,  and 
was  called  upon  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  dignity 
of  a  national  councillor ;  and  these  two  events  so 
singularly  coinciding  have  naturally  led  me  to  a  some- 
what careful  investigation  of  this  incident  that  is  to-day 
occupying  public  thought.  I  may,  therefore,  be  pardoned 
to-night  in  selecting  this  as  a  subject  before  this  body  of 
distinoruished  and  thoucrhtful  citizens,  so  observant  of 
public  events,  The  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
C  This  new  birth  has  been  for  weeks  the  dominant  topic 
of  the  world's  discussion.  Other  nations  with  a  singular 
unanimity  have  regarded  the  event  with  complacency, 
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and  have  commended  in  unsparing  praise  our  diplomacy 
and  statesmanship  in  deaHng  with  the  question.  In  our 
country,  however,  the  subject  has  been  a  matter  for 
animated  discussion  and  the  propriety  of  our  govern- 
mental action  has  been  in  many  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
minds  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry.  Our  established 
relations  with  Colombia  under  the  treaty  of  1845,  ^^^ 
the  peculiar  status  of  the  pending  Panama  Canal  treaty 
coupled  with  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  promptly  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  new 
nation,  have  been  fruitful  subjects  for  thought ;  serious 
questions  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  diplomatic  conduct 
under  the  peculiar  and  delicate  conditions  surrounding 
these  relations  are  being  earnestly  discussed ;  and 
staunch  friends  of  the  Government  and  earnest  admirers 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  sometimes  indulge 
in  lame  excuses  and  regretfully  believe  that  in  some  way 
the  anxiety  of  President  Roosevelt  to  build  the  Isthmian 
Canal  by  the  Panama  route  may  have  led  him  to  hasty 
action  and  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  diplomatic  prudence. 
The  statements  of  some  newspapers  and  public  speakers 
upon  this  subject  claim  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  upon  the  following  propositions  : 
C  First,  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President,  upon  the 
rejection  of  the  Canal  Treaty  by  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, to  have  turned  at  once  to  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Canal. 

C  Second,  That  our  prompt  recognition  of  the  Isthmian 
Republic  was  a  violation  of  international  law  and  in  con- 
travention of  the  established  precedents  of  the  country. 
CL  Third,  the  veiled  insinuations  that  the  insurrection  in 
Panama  resulting  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  instigated  by  the  United  States  Government. 
<L  This  covert  imputation  against  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  a  nation  is  too  serious  to  be  neglected,  but  to  the 
careful  student  of  events  needs  absolutely  no  argument 
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to  refute  it.  The  justification  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  diplomatic  prudence  of  Mr.  Hay 
are  conspicuous  and  transparent  to  the  observation  of 
any  man  famihar  with  the  facts,  and  I  may  therefore  be 
pardoned  for  trespassing  upon  your  time  a  moment  in 
their  recital. 

C  The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  a 
dream  of  centuries.  Its  incalculable  advantages  to  the 
commerce  of  the  nations  of  the  world  has  been  so  often 
adverted  to  as  to  need  no  justification  at  this  hour.  More 
than  one  great  attempt  at  this  stupendous  achievement 
had  failed  ;  and  at  last  by  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
united  world,  the  United  States  of  America  was  selected 
as  the  one  nation  competent  for  its  construction,  and,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  nice  adjustments  of  international 
responsibilities,  the  only  nation  that  could  own  and 
control  it.  Our  country,  therefore,  became  charged  with 
the  high  and  solemn  responsibility  of  the  guardianship 
of  this  great  project  ;  and  some  years  ago,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  same,  an  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  project.  An  investigation 
of  the  engineering  possibilities  of  the  contemplated 
scheme  narrowed  the  location  down  to  two  routes  :  one 
known  as  the  Nicaraguan  route,  covering  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles,  and  one  known  as 
the  Panama  route,  covering  a  distance  of  forty-seven 
miles.  Upon  the  Panama  route  the  French  Canal 
Company  had  already  expended  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  completed  an  important  section  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  spent.  To  adopt  the  Panama  route  required  the 
acquisition  of  the  interests  of  the  French  Panama  Canal 
Company.  The  estimate  placed  by  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion upon  the  value  of  this  completed  work  was  forty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  French  Company  absolutely 
rejected  this  valuation  and  refused  to  consider  a  proposi- 
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tion  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  six  milHons  of  dollars. 
Whereupon,  in  1902,  a  report  was  made  by  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  recommending  the  Nicaraguan  route. 
And  in  that  year  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
recommending  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  that  place, 
between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Immediately  there- 
upon the  French  Canal  Company,  recognizing  that  the 
construction  of  a  canal  by  this  route  meant  the  hopeless 
loss  of  their  only  asset,  agreed  to  accept  the  sum  of  forty 
millions,  the  value  placed  upon  their  plant  by  the  Canal 
Commission  ;  and,  although  this  acceptance  came  too 
late  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  Nicaraguan  bill  through 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  yet  when  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  with  the  knowledge  of  this  offer  by  the 
French  Company,  the  Senate  immediately  reconvened 
the  Canal  Commission,  whereupon  they  amended  their 
report.  Based  upon  that  report,  the  Senate  amended 
the  bill  to  its  present  form,  authorizing  and  directing  the 
President  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  secure  within 
a  reasonable  time  the  necessary  concessions  from  the 
republic  of  Colombia  to  construct  the  canal,  that  he 
should  proceed  to  its  construction  by  the  Nicaraguan 
route  ;  it  being  openly  declared  by  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  that  their  only  reason  for  recommending  the 
Nicaraguan  route  was  a  refusal  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  treat  with  this  country  upon  reasonable  terms 
for  the  sale  of  their  rights. 

^L  The  difference  between  the  two  routes  and  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  are  too 
apparent  for  extended  discussion  ;  the  Panama  route 
covering  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles  as  against  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  miles  for  the 
other  ;  the  one  requiring  eight  hours  for  passage  from 
ocean  to  ocean  as  against  thirty-two  hours  required  by 
the  other  ;  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
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Canal,  limited  by  engineering  estimates  to  a  definite, 
practical  and  fixed  sum  as  against  the  incalculable,  in- 
definite and  almost  measureless  costs  and  difficulties  in 
the  construction  of  the  other ;  for  no  engineer  has  ever  yet 
dared  to  risk  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  the  canal  by  the  Nicaraguan  route.  And  there  was, 
in  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  the  acquisition  by 
our  Government  at  a  cost  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  of 
a  large  section  of  completed  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  cost  the  French  Canal  Company  two 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
C  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  law  and  the  placing  of 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  the  Government 
of  Colombia,  through  its  representative  at  Washington, 
instantly  began  negotiations  for  the  sale  to  the  United 
States  of  the  right  of  construction  across  the  State  of 
Panama.  Our  Government  offered  the  sum  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  together  with  certain  yearly  rentals, 
for  the  use  of  the  completed  waterway  ;  and  Colombia 
demanded  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars,  to  which  this 
Government  finally  acceded.  Whereupon  a  treaty  was 
prepared  and  signed  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Colombian  government  and  Secretary  Hay,  and  for- 
warded to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  being  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  viz.,  an  executed  offer 
by  the  Colombian  government,  upon  its  own  initiative,  to 
convey  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  canal,  the  requisite  land  concessions  and  privileges 
for  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  solemn 
obligation  of  the  Colombian  government  was  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  during  the  57th  Congress,  and  was 
returned  to  the  Colombian  government  for  formal 
ratification  by  its  congress,  and  all  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  construction  of  the  canal  were  apparently  removed. 
^  Then  followed  events  at  which  the  civilized  world 
stood  aghast.     The  congress  at  Bogota,  called  together 
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for  the  formal  ratification  of  its  own  proposition,  exhibited 
the  most  shameless  violation  of  its  pledged  obligations 
ever    recorded    in    the  history  of  any   country.     Their 
deliberations  amounted  almost  to  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
Believing  that   the  American   Government  would    not 
build  the  canal  by  the  Nicaraguan   route  and  that  she 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  at  Bogota,   they 
refused   to   confirm  their  treaty  and  demanded  of   the 
United  States  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
for   a    concession    that    they    had,    by    solemn     treaty, 
conveyed  for  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.     They 
also  conveyed  information  to  the  French  Canal  Company 
that,   unless   they  would  share  with  them   in   the   forty 
millions  of  dollars  that  they  were  to  receive,  they  w^ould 
delay  the  negotiations  for  one  year  (w^hen  the  concessions 
of  the  French  government  expired),  would  forfeit  these 
concessions  and  then  enter  into  independent  relations 
with  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the  same. 
C  An   examination   of  the    translation    of   the   Bogota 
congress   revealed  to  this  country,  to  the  world  at  large 
and  to  the  State  of  Panama,  that  these  Colombian  con- 
spirators were  not  only  ready  to  violate  the  pledged  faith 
of  their  government  and  to  enter  into  a  scheme  for  the 
robbery  of  the  American  Nation  and  of  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Company,  but  w^ere  also  willing  to  sacrifice  all  of 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  Panama  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end.     It  was   also  made  apparent  by  this 
discussion,    and    is    now   a   notorious   fact  open   to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  this  shameless  chicanery 
and  detestable  trick  was  not  contemplated  for  the  benefit 
of  the    Colombian    government    at    large,    but    for  the 
personal  enrichment  of  the  individuals   constituting  the 
Congress. 

C  l  he  tenure  by  which  the  State  of  Panama  was  united 
to  the  Colombian  republic  was  always  a  slim  and  ir  agile 
one.     The  relations  between  the  two  governments  were 
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strange  and  unnatural.  The  principal  income  derived 
by  Colombia  was  from  the  ports  of  Colon  and  Panama, 
both  within  the  State  of  Panama.  The  capital  at  Bogota 
was  more  distant  from  the  Isthmus,  in  point  of  time  and 
in  convenience  of  transit,  than  are  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Washington.  The  only  bond  that  for  years  had  held 
Panama  in  the  republic  of  Colombia  was  her  hopes  of 
the  canal.  Her  well-founded  dreams  of  new  cities, 
great  storehouses,  a  boundless  trade  and  commerce 
brought  into  existence  by  the  passage  over  her  highways 
of  the  commerce  of  the  civilized  world  ;  the  prospect  of 
her  growth  and  expansion,  of  her  development  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  her  increasing  importance  among 
the  States  by  reason  of  this  stupendous  advantage,  were 
well  founded  and  were  certain  of  fulfillment  if  the  canal 
were  built.  But  if  the  fraud,  cupidity  and  criminal 
incompetency  of  the  Bogota  government  should  destroy 
her  hopes  of  the  canal,  her  future  was  indeed  a  gloomy 
and  a  hopeless  one.  During  the  pendency  of  the  treaty 
before  the  Colombian  congress,  the  leading  spirits  of 
Panama  served  definite  notice  that  the  defeat  of  the 
treaty  would  be  regarded  by  them  a  sufficient  cause  for 
insurrection  and  independence.  Consequently,  upon  the 
adjournment  of  the  Colombian  congress,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  by  expiration  of  time,  and  the  con- 
temptuous and  unanimous  rejection  of  their  own  treaty  by 
this  Congress,  a  body  of  intelligent  and  organized  men 
in  the  State  of  Panama,  in  execution  of  what  now  seems 
to  have  been  a  clearly  defined  and  long  contemplated 
purpose,  on  the  third  day  of  November  declared  their 
independence  and  proclaimed  themselves  a  free  and 
independent  State. 

C  At  that  time  the  United  States  had,  at  Panama,  in 
pursuance  of  its  treaty  obligations  of  1 846,  a  body  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  the  important  port 
of  Panama  it  had  no  vessel,  and  one  of  its  minor  vessels 
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only  at  the  port  of  Colon.  No  consular  agents  were 
there  except  those  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business. 

C  The  revolution  was  acquiesced  in  and  supported  by 
every  man  in  the  State  of  Panama.  A  number  of  the 
Colombian  troops  stationed  there  joined  with  the 
revolutionists  in  proclaiming  the  new  government. 
About  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  total  Colombian 
force  at  Colon,  together  with  five  brigadiers  and  three 
major-generals,  voluntarily  and  without  threat  or 
coercion,  abandoned  their  posts  and  returned  to  Bogota. 
C  Immediately  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  imminence  of  a  state  of  war  upon  the  Isthmus, 
the  responsibilities  of  this  Government,  under  its  treaty 
stipulations  of  1846,  to  maintain  an  unobstructed  transit 
across  the  Isthmus,  became  acute  ;  and  extensive 
diplomatic  correspondence  ensued  between  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  our  consular  agents  both  at  Bogota  and 
Panama,  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  one 
purpose,  standing  absolutely  neutral  as  far  as  hostilities 
w^ere  concerned.  On  November  8th,  five  days  after  the 
accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  and  when  a  republican 
form  of  government  had  been  established  without 
opposition,  our  consul  was  instructed  to  treat  vAth  the  new 
government  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  American  citizens  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  our 
treaty  obligations  ;  and  through  our  State  Department 
at  Washington  the  independence  of  Panama  and  its 
existence  as  a  republic  were  publicly  acknowledged. 
Our  acknowledgment  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
A  competent  and  complete  government  organization 
having  been  framed  in  Panama  as  a  new  and  independent 
country,  the  President,  in  pursuance  of  the  mandate  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  proceeded  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  them  for  the  canal  concessions,  and  in  a  short  time 
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obtained  from  the  newly  organized  government,  the 
absolute  owners  of  the  right  of  way,  the  privilege  and 
concession  for  the  construction  of  the  great  canal  upon 
terms  even  more  favorable  and  advantageous  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world  at  large  than  that  of  the 
proposed  and  rejected  treaty  of  Colombia. 
<L  These,  briefly  stated,  are  the  succinct  succession  of 
incidents  and  events  that  mark  the  birth  of  this  new 
nation  ;  and,  exposed  to  the  ray  of  the  white  sunlight  of 
these  historic  truths,  what  become  of  the  accusations  and 
insinuations  against  our  Executive  and  State  Depart- 
ments ?  Do  they  not  fade  away  and  absolutely  disappear, 
or  reveal  themselves  as  frivolous,  illogical  and  untenable? 
The  duty  to  turn  to  the  Nicaraguan  route  under  "the 
reasonable  time"  clause  of  the  Act  of  Conorress  never 

o 

came  into  existence  because  : 

([^  First,  the  Nicaraguan  route  was  never  in  con- 
templation by  the  Act  of  Congress,  except  as  a  last  and 
final  resort  ;  and 

C  Second,  scarcely  a  week  of  time  had  elapsed  between 
the  dissolution  of  the  Colombian  Congress  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Government  of 
Panama. 

H^  The  allegation  that  our  recognition  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Panama  within  five  days  was  an  infraction  of 
international  law  and  a  violation  of  our  established 
precedents  will  not  bear  for  one  moment  the  light  of 
intelligent  investigation.  We  waited  five  days  after  all 
semblance  of  opposition  had  vanished  and  after  the 
independent  government  had  been  established  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Panama  people.  All  the 
modern  precedents  of  our  history  and  in  the  history  of 
other  nations  show  that  our  conduct  in  this  particular 
was  in  accordance  with  the  highest  standards  d  national 
ethics  and  with  every  requirement  of  international  law. 
The   only  important   example   to   the   contrary  cited  by 
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our  national   critics  is  the  course  pursued  by  President 
Jackson  when  Texas  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  Mexico, 
declared  her  independence  and  sought  admission  to  our 
Union.     The  peculiar  reasons  existing  in   that  case  and 
which  were  set  forth  by  President  Jackson  in  declining 
to  act  with  promptitude  make  it  entirely  inapplicable  to 
the  present  situation.     "  The  territory  of  Texas,"  said 
President  Jackson,  "  is  settled  largely  by  our  own  people. 
They  cherish  the  same  religious  and  political  beliefs,  and 
she  has  asked  us  to  acknowledge  her  title  to  the  territory 
with  a  view  to  transferring  it  immediately  to  the  United 
States.    Prudence,  therefore,  would  dictate  that  we  should 
stand  aloof  until  Mexico  concedes  her  independence  or 
or  until  some  other  power  has  first  acknowledged  it." 
C  With  this  single  instance  the  record  of  our  country  in 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  new  nations  shows 
that  our  conduct  in  the  Panama  matter,  instead  of  being 
precipitous,    was   deliberate   and   well   considered  ;  and 
our  own  course  in  this  respect  has  been  justified  by  that 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.     In  1848,  when  Louis 
Philippe   was  driven   from    the    throne    of   France,    the 
independence  of  the  new  nation  was  acknowledged  within 
three  days  after  the  declaration  of  the  newly  constructed 
government.     When  in  1870  Louis  Napoleon  was  over- 
thrown,  the    republic    established    by    Gambetta,    long 
before  the   French    republic    was    organized   or   had  a 
formulated  existence,  indeed  in  less  than  four  days,  was 
the  new  republic  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.     The   same  course  was  followed  by  this 
country  at   the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Spain  in  1S73  ; 
and  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Brazilian  monarchy  in  1889. 
In  every  instance  the  interval  of  time  between  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  government  and  the  declaration  of  the 
new  was  shorter  than  the   five  days  that  elapsed  in  the 
case    of   Panama.     And    in    no    single  instance  ot    the 
precedents  cited  did  the  newly-elected  government  exist 
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with  so  little  opposition  as  in  the  case  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Panama. 

([  Upon  the  question  of  the  alleged  complicity  of  our 
Government  inciting  to  rebellion  the  inhabitants  of 
Panama  nothing  should  be  required  to  be  said.  No  man 
dares  make  openly  the  accusation.  Yet  veiled  in- 
sinuations and  malicious  innuendo  are  oftentimes  more 
insidious  and  dangerous  than  open  accusation.  I'he 
ridiculous  assertion  is,  of  course,  completely  overthrown 
by  the  existing  fact  that  we  had  no  agent  upon  the 
ground,  no  armed  force  within  the  territory  and  no  ships 
of  war  upon  the  adjacent  seas. 

<L  rhe  statements  relied  upon,  in  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  are  that  the  Government  had  knowledge,  in 
advance  of  the  actual  uprising,  that  an  attempt  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  was  imminent.  Is  it 
possible  that  any  sane  observer  of  history  could  doubt 
for  one  moment  the  inevitable  result  of  the  contemptuous 
rejection  by  Colombia  of  the  Canal  Treaty  ?  Could  any 
nation  other  than  one  blinded  by  greed  fail  to  see  what 
must  follow  this  rejection  ?  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  in  the  history  of  modern  civiHzation  no  national 
uprising  has  ever  been  so  clearly  predicted  or  so 
absolutely  foreshadowed  as  this,  and  none  more  fully 
supported  by  every  principle  of  economic  and  national 
justice.  It  was  a  confirmation  of  the  central  principle  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  "  that  when  a 
government  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  intended,  it  is  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people, 
to  alter  and  abolish  it."  And  is  it  possible  that  our 
Government  should  fail  to  see  this  inevitable  turn  of 
events  ?  Our  attention  was  necessarily  riveted  upon 
the  internal  affairs  of  Colombia  by  reason  of  the  events 
before  referred  to,  and  a  President  must  have  been 
blinded    and    besotted    indeed,    and    an    unworthy   and 
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unwatchful  leader  of  a  great  nation,  who  could  close  his 
eyes  to  these  progressive  and  stupendous  events. 
^  Another  incident  connected  with  this  historic  event 
seems  to  have  been  maliciously  misconstrued  by  the 
enemies  of  the  administration  in  order  to  support  their 
theory.  It  is  said  that  we  landed  troops  upon  the  soil 
of  Panama  and  prevented  the  Colombian  government 
from  suppressing  the  insurrection.  Fhe  fact  that  we 
landed  troops  is  true.  It  was  our  duty  to  do  so  under 
our  treaty  obligations  of  1846.  We  had  done  so  before 
on  six  different  occasions  from  i860  down  to  19CXD, 
frequently  at  the  demand  of  the  Colombian  government 
under  the  said  treaty.  The  rebellion  in  Panama  and 
insurrection  in  the  Colombian  republic  are  no  new 
experiences.  In  the  fifty-seven  years  in  which  we  have 
been  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the 
protection  of  property  and  the  freedom  of  transit  across 
the  Isthmus  there  have  been  fifty-three  different  rebellions 
and  insurrections.  So  common,  indeed,  and  so  notorious 
had  become  these  uprisings  in  this  respect  that  the 
Emperor  Don  Pedro,  while  visiting  Philadelphia  some 
years  ago,  in  his  discussion  before  a  scientific  institution 
upon  the  subject  of  astronomy,  in  describing  the 
moon,  spoke  of  it  as  a  planet  whose  revolutions  were 
more  regular  but  not  more  frequent  than  those  of  the 
South  American  republics.  But  the  imputation  that 
our  troops  were  landed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  insurrection  is  entirely  without  foundation.  It  so 
happened  that  in  this  particular  instance  our  intervention 
under  treaty  duties  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
interests  of  the  Panama  patriots,  rather  than  with  that 
of  the  Colombian  government,  as  it  had  done  in  so 
many  previous  instances  ;  and  its  unfortunate  ettect.  if 
any,  upon  the  situation  was  in  favor  of  Panama  only 
because  of  circumstances  not  created  by  our  Government 
and  over  which  we  had  no  possible  control. 
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<L  These  detractions  and  misunderstandings  are  only 
the  mist  that  frequently  clouds  the  entrance  of  a  great 
event  into  the  realm  of  history.  They  are  the  errors  and 
mistakes  born  of  prejudice  or  of  the  failure  to  properly 
interpret  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  as  the  event  recedes 
and  takes  its  fixed  place  in  history  we  shall  see  them 
pass  away  and  shall  be  proud  of  the  part  that  our  nation 
was  permitted  to  play  in  the  new  birth.  The  conduct 
of  our  Executive  and  State  Departments  will  be  cited  in 
the  future  annals  of  statecraft  as  an  exhibition  of  superior 
judgment,  brilliant  diplomacy  and  heroic  courage.  The 
whole  incident,  when  dispassionately  considered,  will 
redound  to  the  credit  and  glory  of  America  and  of 
American  statesmanship. 

C  The  infant  has  been  born.  The  republic  of  Panama 
is  a  fixed  and  immutable  fact.  It  is  the  second  national 
birth  of  the  newly-opened  century.  It  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  Liberty  and  Independence  so  dear  to  us 
and  for  which  we  are  the  responsible  example  before  the 
world.  It  was  created  by  a  unanimity  without  parallel 
in  history,  and  like  every  true  national  birth  was  an 
organized  protest  against  injustice,  oppression  and  fraud. 
It  came  into  potential  existence  without  suffering  or 
bloodshed  and  is  destined  under  Providence  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a  high  and  sacred  mission.  No  spot  on 
earth  contains  such  benignant  possibilities  for  mankind 
as  this  republic  of  Panama.  On  her  soil  will  be 
completed  an  achievement  that  will  alter  the  geography 
of  the  world,  on  which  the  commerce  of  the  earth  will 
float  in  its  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Its  possibilities 
are  unfathomable  and  its  resultant  blessings  to  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  immeasurable.  To  fit  her  for  this 
high  destiny  she  must  be  free.  Her  government  must  be 
independent,  stable  and  permanent,  and  in  the  eventsnow 
transpiring  we  can  trace  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence 
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preparing  a  theatre  for  this  almost  divine  achievement, 
the  Panama  Canal.     (Long-continued  applause.) 

<L  The  Toastmaster.  Gentlemen,  I  thought  it  would 
be  my  privilege  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  New 
England  Society  their  new  President  ;  but,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  that  gentleman  preferred  that  the  custom 
inaugurated  by  Dr.  Dana,  three  years  ago,  when  he 
transferred  the  gavel  to  me,  should  not  be  followed 
to-night.  I  want  to  bespeak  for  my  successor  the  same 
loyal  co-operation  that  the  members  of  the  Society  have 
always  given  to  me.  I  thank  you  all  for  that  co-operation, 
and  I  wish  I  could  express  to  you  with  w^iat  real  sorrow 
I  lay  down  the  gavel  to-night  for  the  last  time.  I  have 
enjoyed  more  deeply  than  I  can  express  in  words  the 
three  years  of  my  service  as  President  of  the  New 
England  Society.  In  a  sense  this  is  my  valedictory  not 
only  to  the  Society,  but  to  Philadelphia,  the  city  in  which 
I  was  born  and  to  which  I  hope  one  day  to  return  ;  and 
therefore,  instead  of  a  farewell,  permit  me  to  say  to  you 
simply,  "Au  revoir" — not  "  Good-by."      (Applause.) 
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<L  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  create  the  Association 
herein  named,  and  adopt  the  following  as  its  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  : 

I.  Name. 

C  The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  JTfje  i^eto 
ffinglanti  Sacictg  of  ^ennssl&ania* 

II.  CDbjcct. 

<L  Its  object  shall  be  charity  and  good-fellowship,  and 
the  honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 

III.  iiH  em  bets  I)  ip. 

^  I.  Any  male  person  of  good  character,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  older,  wherever  residing,  a  native,  or 
descendant  of  a  native,  of  any  New  England  State,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  and  shall  become  a  member 
by  participating  in  the  creation  of  this  Society,  or  by 
the  majority  vote  of  the  Society,  or  of  its  Council,  sub- 
scribing to  these  Articles,  and  paying  an  admission  fee 
of  five  dollars  (^5.00.) 

^L  2.  The  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members 
present,  at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  from  the 
privileges  of  the  Society,  or  remove  altogether,  any 
person  guilty  of  gross  misconduct. 

CL  3.  Any  member  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  dues 
for  three  consecutive  years,  without  giving  reasons  satis- 
factory to  the  Council,  shall,  after  thirty  days'  notice  of 
such  failure,  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 
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IV.  QVnnnal  X^lcctiugs. 

C  I-  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than 
one  week  before  the  Annual  Festival,  and  at  such  time 
and  place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Notice 
of  the  same  shall  be  given  in  the  Philadelphia  daily 
papers,  and  be  mailed  through  the  post  office  to  each 
member  of  the  Society. 

C  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President 
or  a  Vice-President,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  absence 
from  the  city,  by  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

V.  Olonndl. 

C  I.  At  each  Annual  Meeting  there  shall  be  elected 
a  President,  a  First  and  Second  Vice-President,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  a  Chaplain,  and  a  Physician,  to 
serve  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  ; 
at  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  1895,  there  shall  also  be 
elected  twelve  Directors,  who,  upon  entering  upon 
office,  shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  three  classes 
of  four  each,  one  class  to  serve  one  year,  one  class  two 
years,  and  one  class  three  years.  At  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  1896,  and  each  subsequent  year,  there  shall  be  elected 
four  Directors  to  serve  three  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected.  The  officers  and  Directors 
elected  each  year  shall  enter  upon  office  on  the  first  of 
January  next  succeeding,  and,  together  with  the  Directors 
holding  over,  shall  constitute  the  Council. 
C[  Of  the  Council  there  shall  be  four  standing  com- 
mittees : 

C  (^.)  On  Admission,  consisting  of  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary,  and  four  Directors. 
CL  (d.)  On    Finance,    consisting   of   the    officers    of  the 
Society,  except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 
<L  (^.)  On  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Phy- 
sician, and  four  Directors. 
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(L  (^.)  On  Entertainment,  consisting  of  the  Second  Vice- 
President  and  four  Directors. 

(L  2.  The   Council   shall   fill    any   vacancy   which    shall 
occur  in  any  office,  or  in  the  position  of  Director. 

VI.  iDutics  of  (Dfficcrs. 

^  I.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  First  Vice- 
President,  or  if  he  too  is  absent,  then  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  or 
the  Council.  In  the  absence,  at  any  time,  of  all  these, 
then  a  temporary  chairman  shall  be  chosen. 
C  2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have 
the  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  Society. 
C  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Society  ;  he  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  pay  all  its  bills,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  said  committee  next  preceding  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  he  shall  make  full  and 
detailed  report. 

VII.    HUntics  of  Qlommittccs 

d^  I.  The  Committee  on  Admission  shall  consider  and 
report  to  the  Council  or  to  the  Society,  upon  the  names 
of  all  persons  submitted  for  membership. 
CL  2.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  all  claims 
against  the  Society  ;  shall  see  to  the  proper  investment  of 
its  surplus  funds,  if  any  ;  and,  through  a  sub-committee, 
shall  audit  annually  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 
C  3.  The  Committee  on  Charity  shall  disburse,  in  con- 
formity to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Council  for  charitable  purposes,  and  make 
report  thereof  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  next 
preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 
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^  4.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council,  provide  for  the  Annual  Festival. 

VIII.  ari]anges. 

^  The  Council  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  officers  and  committees  at  its  pleasure. 

IX.  Olbaritn. 

C[^  I.  The  Council  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  three-fourths, 
to  the  relief  of  indigent  or  unfortunate  persons  of  New 
England  origin. 

^  2.  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if 
in  need,  shall  be  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an 
annuity  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  equal  to  the  full 
amount  which  such  member  shall  have  actually  paid  into 
its  Treasury  ;  such  annuity,  however,  shall  in  no  case  be 
paid  to  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  again  married, 
nor  to  children  after  they  shall  be  able  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood. 

X.  dnomm 

^  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Society  ;  of  the  Council,  five  members,  and  of  the  com- 
mittees, a  majority. 

XI.  fees. 

<L  The  annual  dues,  after  the  first  year  of  membership, 
shall  be  three  dollars  ;  but  any  person  admitted  a  member 
may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  fifty  dollars,  and 
shall  thereby  be  exempt  from  paying  the  admission  fee 
of  five  dollars  and  annual  dues. 

XII.  ^uumil  iTcstiiml. 

C  An  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  twenty-second  of  December,  except  when  that  day 


is  Sunday,  and  dien  the  Festival  shall  be  held  on  the  day 
following,  at  such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  The  cost  of  the 
same  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  those  attending  it. 


XIII.   iUotto  axib  Seal. 
C  I-  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 
<<  Veritas  et  Libertas!' 

C  2.  The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  have  in  the  centre  a 
representation  of  the  **  Mayflower  "  at  anchor  in  Plymouth 
harbor,  surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  on  the  inner  of 
which  shall  be  the  motto,  and  the  date  1620  ;  on  the 
next  the  name  of  the  Society  and  the  date  1881,  and  on 
the  next  a  wreath  of  mayflowers  and  entwined  scrolls, 
bearing  the  name  of  New  England  Colonies  and  States. 

XIV.   Uieposition  of  Propertij. 

IN    CASE    OF    THE    DISSOLUTION    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

C  This  organization  is  intended  to  be  perpetual,  but,  if 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  it  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed 
best  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  an  annual  meeting 
at  which  a  quorum  of  members  shall  be  present,  that  the 
same  shall  be  dissolved  (notice  having  been  given  in  the 
call  for  said  meeting  that  the  question  of  dissolution 
would  be  considered),  or  if  at  any  time  there  shall  have 
been  failure  for  three  successive  years  to  hold  an  annual 
meeting,  then  and  in  such  event,  and  immediately  there- 
after, the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  and  deliver  all  moneys 
and  other  property  of  the  Society  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  its  sole  and 
exclusive  use  forever. 
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XV.  QVmenbment 

C  I.  These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  amendment 
having  been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  notice  of  such 
proposed  amendment  sent  to  each  member  with  the 
notice  of  the  annual  meeting, 

4L  2.  They  may  also  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society,  provided  that  the  alteration  shall  have  been 
submitted  at  a  previous  meeting. 

^  3.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  without 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the 
time  of  their  final  consideration,  not  less  than  twenty-five 
voting  for  such  alteration  or  amendment. 
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Baker,  George  Fales,  M.D., 
Battles,  Harry  H., 
Bond,  Frank  S., 
Brooks,  James  C, 
Brush,  Chauncey  H., 
Clark,  Clarence  H., 
Clothier,  Morris  L., 
Dreer,  William  P., 
Earle,  George  H.,  Jr., 
Fiske,  Louis  S., 
Hoffman,  George  F., 
Lewis,  Richard  A., 
Little,  Amos  R., 
Littlefield,  H.  W., 
Milne,  Caleb  J., 
Milne,  David, 
Morris,  Effingham  B., 
Vinton,  Charles  H.,  M.D., 


421  Walnut  Street. 

Nov.. 

1898. 

108  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Oct., 

1901. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Dec, 

1881. 

430  Washington  Avenue. 

Dec. 

1899. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Centennial   National  Bank. 

Dec. 

1881. 

801   Market  Street. 

Dec, 

1896. 

714  Chestnut  Street. 

Jan.. 

1894. 

431   Chestnut   Street. 

Dec. 

1901. 

2042   Locust  Street. 

Jan., 

1889. 

413  Market  Street. 

Nov. 

1 891. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

i88r. 

Aldine  Hotel. 

Dec. 

1881. 

129  South  Fifth  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

2030  Walnut  Street. 

Jan.. 

1904. 

1613   Spruce    Street. 

Oct.. 

1903. 

Girard  Building. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Phila.  Tr.,  S.  D.   &  Ins.  Co. 

, 

413  Chestnut  St. 

'  Dec 

1902 

Qlnnuol  ilTcmbcrs 


Aldrich,   Silas. 
Alexander,  Charles  O.. 
Alexander,  Edward  P., 
Allen,  Edward  E., 
Allen,  Francis  Olcott, 
Allen,  Joseph  Dana, 
Allyn,  Dr.  Herman  B., 
Ames,   Prof.   Herman  V., 
Ayer,  F.  W., 

Bacon,  Richard  W., 
Bailey,  Joseph  T., 


310  South  Tenth  Street. 

306  North  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

306  North  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Overbrook. 

The  Newport,  17th  &  Spruce. 

1901  Chestnut  Street. 

501    South   Forty-second   St. 

University  of   Pennsylvania. 

300  Chestnut  Street. 

518  Stephen  Girard  Building. 
1 1 28  Chestnut  Street. 


Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec. 

1S94. 

Dec, 

1897- 

Nov., 

1899. 

Nov.. 

1894 

Nov., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec. 

1894. 

Dec. 

1S03 
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Bailey,  Julius  A., 
Baily,  Albert  L., 
Baily,  Charles  W., 
Ball,  Joseph  A., 
Bancroft,  Addison  F., 
Banks,  George  W., 
Barker,  Eben  F., 
Barnes,   Harry  G., 
Barnes,  John  Hampton, 
Barnes,  William  H., 
Barney,  Charles  D., 
Bartlett,  Clarence,  M.D., 
Bartol,  George  E., 
Bates,  Francis  G., 
Bates,  W.  Welcome, 
Battles,   Frank, 
Beck,  Hon.  James  M., 
Beck,  J.  Augustus, 
Beers,  C.  Eliot, 
Bement,  William  P., 
Bemis,  Royal  W., 
Bent,  Luther  S., 
Bent,  Stedman, 
Bigelow,  George  A., 
Blake,  Barton  F., 
Bliss,  Arthur  Ames,  M.D. 
Bliss,  Theodore, 
Blynn,  Henry, 
Bolles,  Prof.  Albert  S., 
Borden,  Edward  P., 
Borden,  E.  Shirley, 
Boyd,  James, 
Bradford,  Albert  G., 
Brazier,  H.  Bartol, 
Brazier,  J.  H., 
Brinley,.  Charles  A., 

Brown,  Andrew  Vinton, 

Brown,  D.  V., 
Brooks,  Edward,  Jr., 
Brown,  Henry  W., 
Brown,  Levi  D., 
Brown,  J.  Tabel6, 
Brown,  John  A.  S., 


Wayne. 

i8  Strawberry  Street. 

922    Clinton    Street. 

Stock  E.xchange  Place. 

114  South  Sixth  Street. 

2043   Si)ruce   Street. 

312  Girard   Building. 

2010  North  Thirteenth  Street. 

1825  DeLancey  Place. 

1727   Spruce   Street. 

122   South    Fourth   Street. 

1506  Arch  Street. 

262  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

68  North  Fourth  Street. 

68  North  Fourth  Street. 

135  South  Fourth  Street. 

812  Girard  Building. 

1912  Wallace  Street. 

1409  Lombard  Street. 

3817   Spruce   Street. 

2512  North  Fifth  Street. 

6040  Drexel  Road. 

6040  Drexel  Road,  Sta.  W. 

133  South  Fourth  Street. 

715  Corinthian  Avenue. 

117  South  Twentieth  Street. 

1832  Race  Street. 

824  Chestnut  Street. 

Haverford. 

2038  Spruce  Street. 

2038  Spruce   Street. 

14  North  Fourth  Street. 

4817  Baltimore  Avenue. 

1803  Pine  Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

247  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

3423  North  Nineteenth  St. 

1823  Tioga  Street. 
623  Walnut  Street. 
423   Walnut   Street. 
116  North  Seventeenth  Street. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
1524  North  Seventeenth  St. 


Nov., 

1901. 

Dec. 

I90E. 

Nov., 

igoi. 

Dec. 

1892. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Jan.. 

1889. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Nov.. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1S89. 

Dec. 

1889. 

Nov.. 

1901. 

Apl.. 

1903. 

Dec. 

1892. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Apl.. 

1901. 

Mch., 

1893. 

Jan., 

1898. 

Dec. 

1902. 

May, 

1884- 

Dec. 

1899- 

Dec. 

1881. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jan.. 

1894- 

May. 

1S84. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Dec. 

1887. 

Dec. 

1897. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Oct.. 

1903 

Oct., 

1903 

Jan.. 

1902. 

Dec. 

1886. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec. 

1894- 

Feb.. 

i8go. 

[98] 


0z\o  (SnglanD  ^ocict^  of  ptnn&^lhania 


Burnham,  George, 
Burnham,  George,  Jr., 
Burnham,  William, 
Burt,  Edward  W., 
Bushnell,  Charles  E., 
Butler,  Edgar  H., 
Butler,  Henry  E., 
Butler,  John  M., 

Carr,  George  Bradford, 
Carpenter,  Harvey  N., 
Carstairs,    Daniel    Haddock, 
Carstairs,  J.  Haseltine, 
Carver,  Charles, 
Castle,  William  H., 
Chandler,  Theophilus  P., 
Chapin,  George  W., 
Chapin,  Dr.  John   B., 
Chase,   Howard  A., 
Chauncey,  Charles, 
Church,  Arthur  L., 
Church,  Edgar  M., 
Church,  W.  A., 
Claflin,  Waldo  M., 
Clark,  Charles  E., 
Clark,  Charles  Motley, 
Clark,  Clarence  H.,  Jr., 
Clark,   Herbert   L., 
Clark,  Percy  H., 
Clark,  Walton, 
Cleaver,  Albert  N., 
Cleverly,  Henry  A., 
Cliff,  George  H., 
Closson,  James   H.,   M.D., 
Clothier,  Isaac  H.,  Jr., 
Clothier,  Walter, 
Coffin,  Edward  Winslow, 
Coffin,  G.  Winthrop, 
Collier,  John  J., 
Colton,  J.   Milton, 
Colton,  Sabin  W.,  Jr., 
Converse,  Bernard  T., 


500  North  Broad  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
Harrison  Building. 
1 107  Market  Street. 
Bourse  Building. 
5919  Main  Street,  Gtn. 
122   South    Fourth    Street. 
122   South    Fourth    Street. 

506  Girard  Building. 

115  Gowen  Avenue,  Mt.  Airy. 

222  South  Front  Street. 

222  South  Front  Street. 

1816  Spruce  Street. 

4241    Walnut   Street. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

St.  David. 

44th  and  Market  Streets. 

1430  South  Penn  Square. 

251  South  Fourth  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

Third  and  Locust  Streets. 

Penn  and  Knox  Streets,  Gtn. 

1 107  Chestnut  Street. 

41 15  Walnut  Street. 

Forty-Second  and  Locust  Sts. 

141    South   Fourth   Street. 

160  Bullitt  Building. 

710  Bullitt  Building. 

Chestnut  Hill. 

South  Bethlehem. 

1830  Park  Avenue. 

1507  North  Seventeenth  St. 

53  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

801  Market  Street. 

405  Arch  Street. 

Ashland,  N.  J. 

22  Letitia  Street. 

North   American   Building. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 


Dec, 

1881. 

May, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Dec. 

1902. 

Dec, 

1901.. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Dec, 

1898. 

Dec, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Apl., 

1901. 

Nov.. 

1901. 

Nov.. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1883. 

Dec. 

1886. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Nov.. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Nov.. 

1902. 

Feb.. 

1891. 

Dec. 

1896. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec. 

1896. 

Dec. 

1900. 

Dec. 

1903. 

Dec. 

1883. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Jan.. 

U>D4- 

[99] 


jljJamejs  of  annual  iHemberjs  of  tl)e 


Converse,  Charles  A., 
Converse,  John   H., 
Conwell,   Rev.   Russell  H., 
Cook,   Gustavus   W., 
Cook,  James  W., 
Cook,  Richard  Y., 
Cooke,  Jay, 
Corbin,  E.  A., 
Cornish,  Thomas  E., 
Costello,  Peter  E., 
Cragin,  Charles  I., 
Crittenden,  J.  Parker, 
Crosman,  Prof.  Charles  S., 
Crowell,  Charles   B., 
Culver,  Martin  B., 
Cuming,  John  K., 
Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G., 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K., 
Cuthbert,  Allen  Brooks, 

Dana,  Prof.  Charles  Edmund, 
Dana,  Stephen  W.,  D.D., 
Darby,  Edward  T.,  M.D., 
Darling,  Nathan, 
Darlington,  Herbert  Seymour 
Darlingon,  Joseph  G., 
DeCoster,  Henry  Seymour, 
Delano,  Eugene, 
Denny,  George  Addison, 
Dexter,  E.  Milton, 
Dodge,  James  Mapes, 
Doe,  Charles  A., 
Dorland,  Dr.  W.  A.  Newman, 
Dorrance,   G.   Morris, 
Duane,  Russell, 
Dwight,  Marcus  B.,  M.D., 


500  North   Broad  Street. 

500  North   Broad  Street. 

2020  North  Broad  Street. 

316  Chestnut  Street. 

2108  Walnut  Street. 

316  Chestnut  Street, 

122  South  Fourth  Street. 

428  Walnut  Street. 

Hotel  Walton. 

Tacony. 

119  South  Fourth  Street. 

615  Walnut  Street. 

Haverford. 

242  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

1529  Locust  Street. 

1807  North  Broad  Street. 

22  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

4:25  Arch  Street. 

Edgewater  Park,  N.  J. 

2013  DeLancey  Place. 
3925  Walnut  Street. 
Lansdowne. 
1 1 19  Chestnut   Street. 
,1126  Chestnut  Street. 
Haverford. 

420  South  Forty-fifth  Street. 
42  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
423  Lehigh  Avenue. 
1218   Spruce   Street. 
Clapier  Street,  Germantown. 
146  North  Tenth  Street. 
120  South  Seventeenth  Street. 
Broad  Street  Station. 
911   Pine  Street. 
4025  Walnut  Street. 


Earle,  Morris,  918  Chestnut   Street. 

Eckels,  Mervin  J.,  D.D.,  1626  Race  Street. 

Edmunds,  Hon.  George  F.,     1724  Spruce  Street. 
Edwards,  Jno.  Judson,  D.D.S.,  3707  Powelton  Avenue. 
Ellis,  Henry  C,  2319  Green  Street. 

Ellison,  William  Rodman,         24  South  Sixth  Street. 


Jan.. 

1891. 

Jan., 

1882. 

Jan., 

1887. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec. 

1886. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Oct.. 

1903. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Mch., 

1893. 

Oct.. 

1898. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec. 

1895. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec. 

1888. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1897- 

Dec, 

1899. 

Mch. 

1893. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1888. 

Dec. 

1900. 

Feb.. 

18S7. 

Jan.. 

1902. 

Dec. 

1903. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Nov. 

,  1901. 

Dec 

1901. 

Nov. 

,  1901. 

Mch 

,  1895- 

Dec 

,  1900. 

Dec. 

.  1S96. 

Nov 

.  1901. 

Dec. 

.  1891. 

Dec. 

,  1897. 

[100] 


l5etD  (EuQlanD  ^octet^  of  ptnn&vl^^nia 


Elwell,  William  P., 
Ely,  Theodore  N., 
Este,  Charles, 
Este,  Charles,  Jr., 
Evans,  Charles  T., 
Evans,  Shepley  W., 
Ewing,  D.  S., 

Faires,  Benjamin  McKinley, 
Faires,  Theodore  Wylie, 
Farnum,  Edw^ard  S.  W.^ 
Felton,  Edgar  C, 
Fisher,  Ellicott, 
Flagg,  Stanley  G.,  Jr., 
Fletcher,  G.  W.  B., 
French,  Harry  B., 
Frothingham,  Theodore, 
Fuller,  J.  C, 
Furber,  William  Copeland, 

Gage,  Clinton, 
Gerry,  F.  R., 
Getchell,  F.  H.,  M.D., 
Gillett,  Alfred  S., 
Godfrey,  Lincoln, 
Goodrich,  Henry  G., 
Goodwin,  Harold, 
Greene,  Ryland  W., 
Greenough,  Rev.  William, 

Hackett,  Horatio  B., 
Hagar,  Walter  F., 
Hale,  George,  M.D., 
Hale,  Henry  S., 
Hale,  H.  W.  K., 
Hale,  J.  Warren, 
Hale,  Ralph  T., 
Hall,  Amos  H., 
Hancock,  Henry  J., 
Harding,  John  A., 
Hare,  Dr.  Hobart  Amory, 
Harrington,  Melvin  H., 
Haseltine,  Charles  F., 


2207  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Broad  Street  Station. 
4111   Baltimore  Avenue. 
20th  St.  and  Glenwood  Ave, 

428  Walnut  Street. 
12  South   Broad  Street. 
I127  Chestnut  Street. 

245  South  Thirteenth  Street. 

245  South  Thirteenth  Street. 

5933  Germantown  Avenue. 

Haverford. 

"  Wakefield,"   Germantown. 

116  South  Twentieth  Street. 

Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

429  Arch  Street. 
518  Walnut  Street. 
P.  Grove  Furn.,  Cumbld.  Co. 
504  Phila.   Bank   Building. 

Chelten  Avenue,  Oak  Lane. 

1835  Market  Street. 

1432  Spruce  Street. 

631  Chestnut  Street. 

128  Chestnut  Street. 

428  Walnut  Street. 

Franklin   Building.. 

925   Walnut   Street. 

1712  Franklin  Street. 

2217  E.   Cumberland  Street. 

5913  Greene  Street,  Gtn. 

4428  Paul  Street,  Frankford. 

48  North  Sixth  Street. 

1510  North  Broad  Street. 

1517  Wallace  Street. 

421  Arch  Street. 

140  Chestnut  Street. 

801  Real  Est.  Tr.  Building. 

4th  and  Linden,  Camden,  N.  J. 

1801   Spruce  Street. 

70  W.  Upsal  Street.  Gtn. 

1822  Chestnut  Street. 


Dec, 

1885. 

Mch., 

1893. 

Dec. 

1885. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Nov., 

1890. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Jan., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Dec, 

1899. 

Feb., 

1897. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1898. 

Feb., 

1897. 

Mch., 

.   1885. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

i88r. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Nov. 

,  1902. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Dec, 

.    1903- 

Dec. 

1894. 

Dec. 

.  1903- 

Dec, 

,  1888. 

Dec, 

,  1901. 

Dec, 

,  l8t>2. 

Dec, 

,  1898. 

Dec, 

,  18S7. 

Dec, 

,  1888 

[10.] 


il^amesi  of  annual  iHemlierjs  of  tl)c 


Haughton,  Rev.  James, 
Haughton,  J.    Paul, 
Henry,   Bayard, 
Hill,   George   H., 
Hodge,  Thomas  L., 
Holden,  Francis  W., 
Hopkins,  Albert  Cole, 
Houghton,  Charles  W.,  M 
How,  W.  Storer,  D.D.S., 
Howard,  Francis  A., 
Howard,   Philip   E., 
Howard-Smith,  R.  S., 
Howe,  Arthur  W., 
Howe,  Frank  P., 
Howe,  Herbert  M.,  M.D., 
Howlett,  Charles  E., 
Hoyt,  Henry  M., 
Hoyt,  Rev.  Wayland,  D.D, 
Hubbard,  Charles  D., 
Huey,  Arthur  B., 
Hutchins,  J.  Warner, 

Ingersoll,  W.  K.,  M.D., 

Janes,  William  P., 
Johnson,  A.  B., 
Johnson,  Edward  Hine, 

Keene,  Albert  A., 
Kellogg,  Hosford  D., 
Kelly,  Albert  Frederick, 
Kelly,  William  D., 
Kenney,  H.  F., 
Kent,  Henry  T., 
Keyes,  D.  A., 
Kimball,  William  S., 
Kinsey,  John  L., 
Kisterbock,  John, 
Kisterbock,  Josiah,  Jr., 

Ladd,  Westray, 

La  Lanne,  Frank  Dale, 

Lennig,  George  G., 


Bryn   Mawr. 

Bryn   Mawr. 

701  Drexel  Building. 

3601    Baring   Street. 

439  W.  Lehman  Street,  Gtn. 

123  South  Twentieth  Street. 

Lock  Haven. 
D.,  1528   North  Seventh  Street. 

3343  North  Nineteenth  Street. 

416  Walnut  Street. 

1031   Walnut  Street. 

4838  Pulaski  Avenue. 

2032   DeLanccy   Street. 

251  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

1622  Locust  Street. 

149  Pelham  Road,  Gtn. 

1516  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.C. 
,      3604  Chestnut  Street. 

Wyncote,   Pa. 

602  Commonwealth  Tr.  Bldg. 

614  North  Tenth  Street. 

4008  Chestnut  Street. 

1021  Walnut  Street. 
500  North  Broad  Street. 
2037  Locust  Street. 


3421  North  Nineteenth  Street. 

220  Pelham  Road,  Gtn. 

120  Cliveden  Ave.,  Gtn. 

Ridley  Park. 

Clifton  Heights. 

522  Walnut  Street. 

404  South  Forty-second  St. 

1622  Spruce  Street. 

2004  Market  Street. 

Continental  Hotel. 


5830  Drexel  Road. 
Bryn  ^Tawr,  Pa. 
123  Walnut  Street. 


Feb.. 

1888. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec. 

1888. 

Jan., 

1897. 

Dec. 

1903. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Jan.. 

1883. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec. 

1881. 

June. 

1892. 

Nov.. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov.. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Apl., 

1903. 

Oct.. 

1902. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Dec. 

1892. 

Dec. 

1886. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Jan.. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1894- 

Dec. 

1894- 

Oct.. 

1897. 

Oct., 

1903. 

Nov.. 

1902. 

[,02] 


jl^etD  ci^nglanD  ^ociett  of  pennjsi^ltiania 


Leonard,  Frederick  M., 
Leonard,  M.  Hayden, 
Lewis,  Francis  D., 
Lewis,  Henry  A., 
Lewis,  H.  M., 
Lillie,  Lewis, 
Lillie,  Lewis  Converse, 
Lillie,  Samuel  Alorris, 
Litch,  Wilbur  F.,  M.D. 
Lovejoy,  Arthur  B., 
Ludington,  Charles  H., 
Lyman,  William  R., 


Jr., 


McDowell,  John  A., 
Mackay-Smith,  Alex.,  Rt.Rev. 
Mapes,  George  E., 
Marshall,  Geo.  Morley,  M.D,. 
Marston,  John, 
Martin,  Rev.  George  Edward, 
Mears,  Henry  D., 
Mears,  William  A., 
Merchant,  Clarke, 
Merrick,  Dwight  V., 
Miller,  James  C, 
Miller,  Prof.  Leslie  W., 
Miller,  Niles  M.,  M.D., 
Molten,  Robert  P., 
Monroe,  Josiah, 
Montelius,  William  Edward, 
Moody,  Carlton  M., 
Morgan,  Frank  E., 
Morgan,  George  P., 
Morse,  Edwin  F., 
Moulton,   Byron   P., 
Mumford,  Edgar  H., 
Mumford,  Joseph  P., 
Muzzey,  Frank  W., 

Nason,  Rev.  C.  P.  H., 
Nevin,  Rev.  Charles  W., 
Newhall,  Daniel  S., 
Newton,  Charles  C, 
North,  Ralph  H., 
Northrop,  H.  L.,  M.D., 


119  South   Fourth   Street. 

4300  Walnut  Street. 

501  Drexel  Building. 

4019  Spring  Garden  Street. 

Wayne  Ave.,  W.  of  School  L. 

N.  W.  cor.  Broad  &  Arch  Sts. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

1500  Locust  Street. 

3901  Chestnut  Street. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

1033  Chestnut  Street. 

1727  Walnut  Street. 
,2105  Walnut  Street. 
1932  North  Twenty-second  St. 
1819  Spruce  Street. 
Merion  P.  O. 

701  Land  Title  Building. 

701  Land  Title  Building. 

1615  Walnut  Street. 

5373  Chew  Street,  Gtn. 

1 121  Chestnut  Street. 

320  South  Broad  Street. 

4108  Walnut  Street. 

6803  Emlen  Street,  Gtn. 

305  Girard  Building. 

513  Drexel  Building. 

1217  North  American  Bldg. 

1629  Walnut  Street. 

32  North  Front  Street. 

1613  Poplar  Street. 

Rosemont. 

Eighteenth  and  Hamilton  Sts. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

1803  Chestnut  Street. 

6123  Greene  Street,  Gtn. 
307  South  Fortieth  Street. 
Broad  Street  Station. 
2018  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Boyer  Street,  Mt.  Airy. 
1729  Arch  Street. 


Feb., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Aug., 

1892. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Mch. 

1895. 

Jan.. 

1903. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Oct., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Jan., 

1890. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Dec, 

1898. 

Jan.. 

188S. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Jan., 

1890. 

Nov. 

1894. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Dec, 

1891. 

Nov. 

1901. 

[>03] 


il^amejj  of  annual  ittembcrs  of  t\)t 


Ober,  Thomas  K., 
Olmstead,   M.   E., 

Packard,  Charles  S.  W., 
Patterson,  Wistar  Evans, 
Paulding,  Tattnall, 
Pendleton,  Frank  P., 
Penniman,  James  Hosmer, 
Perkins,  Edward  L., 
Perkins,  Francis  M.,  M.D., 
Perry,  O.  LaForrest, 
Peirce,  Harold, 
Pile,  Rufus  Moody, 
Plumb,  Fayette  R., 
Plummer,  Everett  H., 
Plummer,  William  T., 
Porter,  Isaac,  Jr., 
Pratt,  William  A., 
Prime,  Frederick, 
Putnam,  Earl  B., 

Ramsdell,  J.  G., 
Randle,  George  Mather, 
Reeves,  Francis  B., 
Reynolds,  George  N., 
Rhodes,  James  M., 
Roberts,  Hiram  C, 
Rowland,  William  Lee, 
Runk,   Louis   B., 
Runk,  Marshall  Hill. 

Safford,  Thomas  S., 
Sanborn,  Edward  H., 
Sanger,  Edward  Grafton, 
Sargent,  Winthrop, 
Schoff,   Frederic, 
Scott,  E.   Irvin, 
Scott,  Clarence  W., 
Seaver,  Joseph  H., 
Sellers,  Coleman,  Jr., 
Sellers,  Horace  Wells, 
Shackford,  Capt.  J.  W., 
Shapley,  Rufus  E., 


1617  North  Sixteenth  Street.     Apl.,    1887. 
Harrisburg. 


517  Chestnut  Street. 

Port  Kennedy. 

Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 

2005  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

4326    Sansom    Street. 

no  South  Fourth  Street. 

1428  Pine  Street. 

3717  Baring  Street. 

331  Walnut  Street. 

1610  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

1822  Pine  Street. 

512  Walnut  Street. 

1518  South  Broad  Street. 

4809  Regent  Street. 

Broad  Street  Station. 

1008  Spruce  Street. 

1926  Spruce  Street. 

1305  Walnut  Street. 

909  Drexel  Building. 

20  South  Front  Street. 

Lancaster. 

N.  E.  cor  3d  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

Tenth  Street,  Oak  Lane, 

4800  Chester  Avenue. 

20  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

20  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Swarthmore. 

39  Fisher's  Lane,  Gtn. 

Glenwood  and  Park  Avenues. 

Haverford. 

3418  Baring  Street. 

27  North  Sixth  Street. 

27  North  Sixth  Street. 

2045  Spruce  Street. 

1600  Hamilton  Street. 

3301  Baring  Street. 

2317  St.  Alban's  Place. 

104  South  Twenty-first  Street. 


Dec, 

i8q2. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Oct.. 

1897. 

Feb.. 

1896. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Jan.. 

I90I. 

Apl.. 

1888. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Nov., 

1899. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1885. 

Dec. 

I90I. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

I90I. 

Mch. 

1885. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec. 

1896. 

Dec. 

1893. 

Dec. 

I90I. 

Nov. 

1899- 

Dec, 

1896. 

Nov. 

1896. 

Dec. 

1896. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Jan., 

I90I. 

Dec. 

1895. 

Dec. 

i«X>i- 

Nov. 

1902. 

Dec 

1S95. 

Dec 

1S94- 

Dec 

18S7. 

Dec 

1901. 

Dec 

1896. 

Dec 

1883. 

Apl.. 

1901. 
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Shattiick,  Frank  R., 
Shattuck,  George, 
Shaw,  Frederic, 
Sheldon,  Winthrop  Dudley, 
Shelton,  Frederick  H., 
Sherman,   Charles  P., 
Shippen,   Edward, 
Shortridge,  N.  Parker, 
Shumway,  A.  A., 
Silvester,   Learoyd, 
Skinner,  Frank  Bevin, 
Slocum,  Dr.  Harris  A., 
Smith,  Atwood, 
Smith,  Charles  Emory, 
Smith,  Leonard  O., 
Smith,  Robert  Hobart, 
Smith,  W.  I.  Clark, 
Smyth,   Calvin   M., 
Smyth,  Isaac  S.,  Jr., 
Snowden,  Col,  A.  Louden, 
Snowman,  Albert  E.^ 
Southwick,  James  L., 
Sparhawk,  Charles  W., 
Sparhawk,  John,  Jr., 
Spooner,  Alban, 
Steere,  Jonathan   M., 
Steinmetz,  Joseph  Allison, 
Stetson,  David  S., 
Stillwell,  Albert  H., 
Stillwell,  James  C, 
Stockwell,  Herbert  G., 
Stone,  Hon.  Charles  W,, 
Strawbridge,   Justus   C, 
Strout,  Charles  H., 
Stuart,  Edward  T., 
Swett,  George  W., 

Tabcr,   George  H., 
Taylor,  Horace  E., 


800  Betz  Building. 

132  South  Fourth  Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

Girard  College. 

1004  Pennsylvania  Building. 

1001  Chestnut  Street. 

1207  Walnut  Street. 

Wynnewood    P.    O. 

311  Market  Street. 

Cynvvyd. 

401  Chestnut  Street. 

1900  Chestnut  Street. 

4gth  and  Baltimore  Avenue. 

700  Chestnut  Street. 

2217  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

1221    Locust    Street. 

Wayne. 

1206  Arch   Street. 

1218  Arch  Street. 

1812  Spruce  Street. 

707  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

2028   Chestnut   Street. 

219  South  Forty-first  Street. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

5  Bank  Street. 

Girard  Trust  Co.,  Phila. 

744  Drexel  Building. 

2323  DeLancey  Street. 

1530  North  Fifteenth  Street. 

4018  Spruce   Street. 

2135  Ontario  Street. 

Warren. 

801  Market  Street. 

Wayne. 

1 107  Arcade  Building. 

Hotel  Walton. 

814  Frick  Building,  Pittsburg. 
306  Walnut  Street. 


Tenney,  John,  212  South  Third  Street. 

Terry,  Henry  C,  1328  Chestnut  Street. 

Thomas,  Augustus,  2029  DeLancey  Place. 

Thomas,  Chas.  Hermon,M.D.,  3634  Chestnut  Street. 


Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

May, 

1887. 

Apl., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Feb.. 

1897. 

Jan., 

1904. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1883. 

June, 

1891. 

Oct.. 

1903. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Jan.. 

1902. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1887. 

Nov. 

1896. 

Jan.. 

1904. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Jan., 

1898. 

Dec. 

1900. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Jan.. 

1888. 

Dec 

1 886. 

Dec 

1886. 

Dec 

18SS. 
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Thompson,   A.    F., 
Thompson,  Benjamin, 
Tilden,  William  T., 
Tobey,  Frank  R., 
Towne,  Nathan  P., 
Treat,  Frederick  H., 
Tredick,   Edward, 
Trumbull,  Charles  G., 
Tupper,  Kerr  Boyce,  D.D., 
Turner,  Charles   P.,   M.D., 
Tyler,  Sidney  F., 

Upham,  Frank  H., 

Valle,  Paul  B, 

Van  Lennep,  Dr.  W.  B., 

Van  Rensselaer,  A., 

Wadsworth,   Edward   D., 
Walbridge,  T.  Chester, 
Ward,  Alfred  Lewis, 
Ward,  E.  Tillson,  M.D., 
Warren,  E.  Burgess, 
Warren,  Gen.  Lucius  H. 
Warren,  T.  H., 
Waters,  Daniel  A., 
Wayland,  Francis  L., 
Weaver,  Clement, 
Weeks,  S.  Merrill,  D.D.S., 
Weitzel,  E.  Boyd, 
Wells,  Calvin, 
Weston,  Francis  E., 
Weston,  Henry  G.,  D.D., 
Wharton,  Joseph, 
Whitaker,  Bishop  O.  W., 
White,  Stephen  W., 
Whitcomb,  Charles  M., 
Whittier,  John  W.. 
Willard,  Dr.  De  Forest. 
Williams,  Parker  S., 
Wilson,  Dr.  W.   P., 
Wing,  Asa  S., 
Winsor,  James  D., 


712  Chestnut  Street. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Galena,  Kansas. 

Dec, 

1891. 

254  North  Front  Street. 

Nov., 

1898. 

3942  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1899. 

The  Gladstone. 

Dec. 

1897. 

Wayne. 

Nov.. 

1899. 

606  Arch  Street. 

Jan.. 

1890. 

1031   Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1900. 

202  South  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

Jan.. 

1898. 

1506  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Fourth  Street  National  Bank. 

Oct., 

1897. 

4910  Walton  Avenue. 

Haverford. 

1421   Spruce   Street. 

Eighteenth  and  Walnut  Sts. 

133  South  Twelfth  Street. 

136  W.  Tulpehocken  St.,  Gtn. 

1933   Chestnut  Street. 

1415  South   Broad  Street. 

2013  Spruce  Street. 

419  Walnut  Street. 

421  Chestnut  Street. 

1514  Hamilton  Street. 

514  Franklin  Building. 

1130  Chestnut  Street. 

1829   Chestnut   Street. 

403  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

Pittsburg. 

nil  Harrison  Building. 

Chester. 

P.  O.  Box  1332. 

4027  Walnut  Street. 
Broad  Street  Station. 
1531  Chestnut  Street. 

1836  North  Twelfth  Street. 

1818  Chestnut  Street. 

Wynncwood. 

233  South  Fourth  Street. 

4028  Walnut  Street. 

Pier  18.  South  Delaware  Ave 
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Dec,    1900. 


Dec, 

1901. 

Mch., 

1895. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Jan.. 

1904- 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1899 

Dec. 

1889 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec. 

1900. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Dec 

1903. 

Nov. 

1S92. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec. 

1894- 

Nov. 

,  1901. 

Dec. 

1881. 

Dec 

1896. 

Dec 

1901. 

Dec 

1888. 

Dec. 

1881. 
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Winsor,  William  D.,  338  South  Delaware  Avenue. 

Wood,  George,  626  Chestnut  Street. 

Wood,  Grahame,  626  Chestnut  Street. 

Wood,  Stuart,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Woodman,  George  B.,  1231  Market  Street. 

Woodward,  Dr.  George,  708  North  American  Building.  Dec 

Worcester,  William  L.,  Rev.,  4300  Locust  Street. 

Zantzinger,  Clarence  Clark,     Forty-second  and  Locust  Sts. 


Dec, 

1881. 

Dec. 

1893. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1901. 
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<L  i^eb*  ffieorge  W.  Baker,  MM.,  died  December  17. 
He  was  born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1840.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  \'ork  and 
afterward  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  began 
his  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Watertown.  Later  he  went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  resigning  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Detroit,  where  he  remained 
until  he  came  about  eighteen  years  ago  to  take  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
C[  Suiting  the  work  of  the  church  to  the  varied  residents 
of  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Baker  organized  active  work 
among  the  different  nationalities  living  in  that  part  of 
the  city  and  built  up  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
capable  systems  of  mission  and  Sunday  School  endeavor 
in  the  city.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  the  Sunday  School 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  Philadelphia. 
C[  Then  Dr.  Baker  extended  his  inlluence  and  force 
into  the  larger  religious  work  throughout  the  city.  He 
also  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Christian  League 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  in  1895,  ^^d  of  which 
he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
^  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  was  one  of  the 
most  inriuential  alumni  of  the  institution.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  and  joined  the  New  Fngland 
Society  in  1900. 

C  fficovge  ®aua  Bonrtiman,  M.B.,  died  April  28.  He 
was  born  in  Tavoy,  Burmah,  August  18,  1828.  His 
father,  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  Sr.,  was  a  pioneer 
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Baptist  missionary  among  the  Karens,  and  died  while 
still  prosecuting  that  work  in  1831.  Three  years  later 
the  son,  then  nearly  6  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the 
United  States.  While  still  a  lad  he  was  baptized  at 
Thomaston,  Me.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  Brown 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1850.  For 
three  years  after  that  he  studied  theology  at  Newton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Barnwell  Court  House,  S.  C,  where  he  assumed  his  first 
pastorate,  which  was  brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  by 
his  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  assault  in  the  United 
States  Senate  upon  Charles  Sumner  by  a  Representative 
of  South  Carolina.  Returning  North  Dr.  Boardman 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
From  there,  in  1864,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  then  at  Broad  and  Arch 
streets,  where  he  remained  for  thirty  years. 
CL  In  1880  Dr.  Boardman  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  in  1891  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  Florence, 
Italy.  He  was  President  of  the  Christian  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Society,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^L  Dr.  Boardman  was  an  admirable  type  of  the  cultured, 
scholarly,  spiritual  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  widely  read  publications,  among  them 
being  "  Studies  in  the  Creative  Week,"  "  Studies  in  the 
Mountain  Instruction,"  *'  Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord," 
"  The  Divine  Man,"  "  University  Lectures  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,"  '*The  Model  Prayer"  and  "The 
Problem  of  Jesus,"  the  last  named  being  a  remarkable 
epitome  of  years  of  study  and  investigation. 
4[^  Dr.  Boardman  received  the  degree  of  D.LX  trom 
Brown  University  in  1866,  and  in  1899  the  LIniversity 
of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  that  of  LLT\ 
During  the  year  1892-93  Dr.  Boardman  was  the  chaplain 
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of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Society  and  its  president  in  1889-90. 

C  ^tJmuntJ  ^.  JBb3t0l}t  died  May  24.  He  was  born  in 
181 5  at  Amherst,  Mass.  Early  in  life  he  became  the 
proprietor  of  a  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  in 
1870  entered  the  steel  business,  becoming  president  of 
the  Chester  Steel  Castings  Company.  By  persevering 
methods  he  forged  his  way  to  the  front  and  was  rewarded 
by  prosperity. 

<L  In  1895  Mr.  Dwight  gave  467  acres  of  ground,  at 
Downingtown,  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  ground  was 
bestowed  without  conditions,  and  is  used  as  a  recreation 
spot  by  members  of  the  association.  Mr.  Dwight  is 
survived  by  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  joined  the 
Society  in  i 


CWtUiam  HtlfunS  lElIunS  died  November  7.  He  was 
born  in  West  Virginia  in  1832,  but  came  Puritan  stock. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  this  city,  although  the  family 
is  a  Virginia  one.  The  first  of  the  Elkins  to  appear  in 
Philadelphia  was  William  L.  Elkins's  grandfather, 
William  Elkins,  who  died  in  this  city  on  July  29,  1798. 
He  was  a  Virginian,  born  in  1767.  The  founder  of  the 
Elkins  family  in  Virginia,  of  which  William  L.  Elkins 
was  a  descendant  from  one  branch,  and  United  States 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins  from  the  other,  was  Ralph 
Elkins,  who  in  1661  received  from  Governor  Moryson  a 
patent  of  land,  and  settled  on  an  estate  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock  rivers.  He  was  a 
tobacco  planter.  His  sons,  Ralph  and  Richard,  respec- 
tively, were  the  paternal  progenitors  of  the  West  \^irginia 
Senator  and  William  L.  Elkins. 

C  Few  men  have  had  the  long  and  unbroken  series  of 
successful  financial  achievements  which  marked  the 
career  of  Mr.  Pllkins. 
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Commission  in  1884,  ^inci  remained  an  active  member 
until  his  death.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Henry  married  a 
daughter  of  H.  H.  Houston,  a  Director  of  the  I^ennsyl- 
vania  Railroad  Company.     He  joined  the  Society  in  1889. 

<L  William  %}.  Engijam  died  January  16.  He  was  born 
in  1845.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  of  the 
class  of  I  S6y  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Yale  alumni  in  1876  and  1877,  and  in  1 892  was  elected 
vice-president  and  in  1896  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  in  which  position  he  served  until  1901.  In 
1902  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  consideration  of  his 
services  for  the  alumni. 

C  Mr.  Ingham  was  a  philanthropist  of  no  little  mention, 
and  his  sudden  taking  off  while  reaping  the  harvest  of  a 
fruitful  life  will  be  felt  far  and  wide,  and  his  family's  loss 
will  be  shared  by  city  and  State. 

^  Mr.  Ingham  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two  daughters 
and  two  sons.     He  joined  the  Society  in  1896. 

C  jfrelieridt  3.  Itimfaall  died  July  27.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1844.  He  early  chose  railroad  work  as 
his  profession,  engaging  as  a  rodman  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  His  rise  was  rapid  and  some  years  later, 
while  still  a  young  man,  he  became  president  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  Railroad. 

C  He  occupied  this  position  until  1883,  when  he  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western.  When,  in 
1885,  the  road  went  into  receivership,  Mr.  Kimball, 
together  with  Henry  Fink,  w^as  made  a  receiver.  This 
office  he  held  until  1892,  when  the  receivership  was 
dissolved  and  he  assumed  the  presidency,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
CL  With  Clarence  H.  Clark,  Mr.  Kimball  became 
interested  in  securing  the  purchase  of  the  old  Atlantic, 
Mississippi    and     Ohio    Railroad    in    18S1.    which    was 
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changed  Into  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  so  that 
he  was  virtually  responsible  for  its  organization. 
CL  He  seemed  to  grasp  the  vast  possibilities  that  lay  in 
the  development  of  the  Pocohontas  coal  fields  in  West 
Virginia,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  Philadelphia 
became  interested  in  that  territory.  To  Mr.  Kimball  is 
given  credit  for  the  growth  of  the  territory  in  south- 
western Virginia  and  the  eastern  part  of  West  Virginia, 
where  his  railroad  first  entered. 

^  With  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Helen  Needles,  of 
Germantown,  Mr.  Kimball  had  lived  in  his  handsome 
home  at  Radnor  for  the  past  eight  years.  A  member  of 
the  Merlon  Cricket  Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Club, 
he  was  fond  of  outside  amusements.  He  joined  the 
Society  in  1882. 

<L  M)n  9.  iJl,  ^assmore  died  March  8.  He  was  born 
in  West  Nottingham,  Chester  county,  In  1836.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Union  League,  the  Masonic  PVaternlty,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  and  G.  A.  R.  He 
was  a  pleasant  speaker,  and  one  of  the  leading  educators 
In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  pleading  for  a  stronger 
and  better  effort  on  behalf  of  children.  He  joined  the 
Society  In  1902. 

a  lUfa.  i^enrg  dlau  ^rnimlnill,  ID,ID„  died  December 
8.  He  was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  1830.  and 
sprang  from  the  distinguished  family  of  Trumbulls.  of 
whom  the  original  "Brother  Jonathan"  was  one.  In 
1858  he  became  a  missionary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  his  native  State  ;  afterward  was  chaplain  in  the 
Civil  War  ;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  but  was  never 
pastor  of  a  church  ;  was  editor  of  the  S!nn/(2y  Sc/ioo/ 
Times  since  1875. 

C  Dr.  Trumbull's  studies  in  Oriental  life  won  him  wide 
recognition    from   scholars.     These   were  the  truit  ol  a 
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journey  to  the  far  East,  on  which  he  discovered  Kadesh- 
barnea,  the  rallying  point  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
Wilderness.  He  wrote  a  book  on  this,  and  also  "  Studies 
in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  "The  Blood  Covenant,"  and 
numerous  other  volumes  on  Oriental  and  Biblical  themes. 
"  Friendship  the  Master  Passion,"  *'  War  Memories  of  an 
Army  Chaplain,"  are  other  of  his  most  notable  works. 
^  During- the  past  three  or  four  years  Dr.  Trumbull  has 
lived  the  life  of  a  shut-in,  but  this  only  served  to  make 
his  pen  more  active.  In  this  time  he  has  produced  more 
books  and  more  contributions  to  periodicals  than  ever 
before.  Six  of  his  books  have  appeared  in  this  period. 
One  of  these,  "  Individual  Work  for  Individuals,"  has 
been  widely  circulated.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  every 
minister  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination  by  the  General 
Assembly's  Evangelistic  Committee. 
C  Dr.  Trumbull's  six  children  survive  him — Mr.  Charles 
Gallaudet  Trumbull,  Mrs.  John  D.  Watdes,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Scoville,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Field,  Mrs.  John  Sparhawk, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Howard. 

<L  Dr.  Trumbull  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Society 
and  its  first  Secretary. 

C  ILrbDiS  (S.  FamiXCm  died  December  21.  He  was  43 
years  old  and  unmarried.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University,  and  actively  identified  with  alumni 
affairs  of  that  institution.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  Jefferson  Hospital. 

C  In  1899  Mr.  Vanuxem  went  to  Porto  Rico  as  a 
member  of  the  Relief  Committee  sent  from  Philadelphia, 
and  did  much  good  work  for  the  sufferers  on  that  island. 
He  joined  the  Society  in  1895. 
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jEames  of  Beceaseti  JHembers 


Name. 
Allyn,  Isaac  W., 
Andres,  Hiram, 
Atwood,  J.  Ward, 

Baker,  George  D.,  D.D., 
Barrows,  William  Eliot, 
Bartol,  B.  H., 
Batterson,  H.  G.,  D.D., 
Bement,  William   B., 
Bentley,  Henry, 
Biddlc,  A.   Sydney, 
Boardman,  Geo.  Dana,  D.D. 
Bowles,  P.  P., 
Bradford,    Samuel, 
Bradley,  J.  W., 
Breed,  William  P.,  D.D., 
Brown,  Samuel  C., 

Caldwell,  Frederick  L., 
Caldwell,  Setli,  Jr., 
Caldwell,   Stephen  A., 
Claghorn,  James  L., 
Clapp,   E.    Herbert, 
Clark,  Edward  W., 
Coffin,  T.emuel, 
Colburn,   Arthur, 
Collins,  J.  C, 

Dadmun,   George  A., 
Darrali,  John  C, 
Da\is,   Henry, 
Davis,    Henry    Corbit, 
Dorr,    Dalton, 
Dwight,  Edmund  P.. 

Edson,    Alfred    H.. 
Elkins.  William  L., 
Elwcll,  Joseph  S., 
Elwyn,  Alfred  L., 
Emery,  Titus  S., 


Admitted. 

Nov., 

1894. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Jan., 

1890. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

i88[. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

i88r. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

i88r. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

188 1. 

Dec, 

18S2. 

Nov. 

,  1898. 

Nov. 

,  1883. 

Feb., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1S92. 

Dec 

.  i8()r. 

Dec, 

,  1881. 

Dec, 

,  1881. 

Dec, 

,  1888. 

Died. 

Feb., 

1896. 

May, 

1898. 

Feb., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1903. 

July, 

1901. 

Feb., 

1888. 

Mch., 

1903. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Sept., 

i8<;5- 

Apl., 

1891. 

Apl., 

1903. 

Mch., 

1899. 

Aug., 

1885. 

1883. 

Feb., 

1889. 

Oct., 

1891. 

Jan., 

1885. 

June, 

1900. 

Aug., 

1890. 

Aug., 

1884. 

Nov., 

1895. 

Apl.. 

1904. 

Jan., 

1895. 

July. 

1901. 

Sept., 

,  1900. 

Oct.. 

18S8. 

Jan.. 

1887. 

June, 

iSSi). 

Jan.. 

1901. 

Feb.. 

1901. 

May. 

i<X>3 

July. 

\C)02 

Nov., 

.  1903- 

Mch. 

,  l8.)2. 

Mch. 

.  1S84. 

Apl.. 

1894- 
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il^etw  CnglanD  ^ocieti?  of  l^ennjsftlbania 


Name. 

Admitted. 

Felton,  Samuel  M., 

Jan., 

1882. 

Fletcher,  George  A., 

Nov., 

1890. 

Galvin,  T.  P., 

Dec, 

1883. 

Gile,  Gen.  George  W., 

April, 

1887. 

Goodell,  A.  W., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Goodwin,  D.  R.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dec, 

i88r. 

Goodwin,  H.  Stanley, 

Dec, 

1887. 

Hacker,  William, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Haddock,  Daniel,  Jr., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Haddock,    Stanley   B., 

Dec, 

1886. 

Harrington,    Edwin, 

Dec, 

1887. 

Hazeltine,  Ward  B., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Haven,    Charles    E., 

Dec, 

1883. 

Hebard,  Charles, 

Dec, 

1895. 

Henry,  Charles  W., 

Dec, 

1889. 

Higbee,  Dr.  E.  E., 

Mch. 

1884. 

Hinckley,  Isaac, 

Dec, 

1883. 

Hine,  Elmore  C,  M.D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Holman,   Andrew   J., 

Dec, 

1889. 

Holman,   William   A., 

Nov. 

,  1896. 

Hovcy,   Franklin   S., 

Dec, 

1883. 

Ide,  Charles  K., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Ingham,  William  H., 

Mch. 

,  1896. 

Jackson,  Charles  M., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Kimball,    Fred   ]., 

Dec, 

1882. 

Kimball,   Frederick   S., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Kingsbury,    C.    A.,    M.D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Kingsley,  E.   F., 

Dec 

1881. 

Kingsley,  J.  E., 

Dec. 

1881. 

Kingsley,   William   T., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Lamson,  A.  D., 

Dec, 

1885. 

Lewis,  Henry, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Lockwood,    E.    Dunbar, 

Dec. 

1881. 

Marcus,   W.   N., 

Dec 

1887. 

Merrick,  Thomas  B., 

Dec. 

1881. 

Moody,  William   F., 

Dec 

1890. 

Morrell,  Daniel  J., 

Dec. 

1881. 

Murphy,  Francis  W., 

Dec 

1885. 

Died. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Apl., 

1892. 

Feb., 

1896. 

Apl- 

1900. 

Mch., 

1890. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Mch., 

1898. 

Jan., 

1890. 

Jan., 

1900. 

Sept., 

1891. 

Mch., 

1886. 

Sept., 

1890. 

June, 

1902. 

Nov., 

1903. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Mch., 

1888. 

Mch., 

1895- 

Oct., 

1891. 

Dec, 

1897. 

July, 

1896. 

Apl., 

1885. 

Jan., 

1903- 

Oct., 

1888. 

July, 

1903. 

Feb., 

1894. 

Oct., 

1891. 

Sept. 

1899. 

June, 

1890. 

June, 

1893. 

Nov. 

1892. 

Oct., 

1886. 

Dec, 

1891. 

June, 

1896. 

June, 

1902. 

Jan., 

1899- 

Aug. 

1885. 

Sept. 

1894. 
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jljamesf  of  ?E>eceasicti  iHembcrjs  of  t\)t 


Name. 

Admitted. 

Orne,   Edward  B., 

Jan., 

1882. 

Osborne,   Edwin, 

Dec, 

1899. 

Passmore,  J.  A.  M., 

Oct., 

1902. 

Patten,  William, 

June, 

1892. 

Peabody,  George  F., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Perkins,  Henry, 

Dec, 

1888. 

Pitkin,  H.  W., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Pulsifer,  Sidney, 

Dec, 

1882. 

Ranney,  Charles  H., 

Dec, 

1893- 

Rathbun,   Robert   P., 

Mch., 

1893- 

Reed,  Charles  D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Robinson,  Frank  W., 

April,  1887. 

Rollins,  Edward  A., 

Dec, 

i88i. 

Russell,  Winfield  S., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Scollay;  John, 

April 

1888. 

Scott,  T.  Seymour, 

Nov. 

1899. 

Scranton,  Edward  S., 

Dec, 

1886. 

Shapleigh,   E.   B.,   M.D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Smith,   Edward   Clarence, 

Dec, 

1883. 

Smith,    Frank   Percy, 

Dec, 

1892. 

Smith,   Louis   Herbert, 

Dec, 

1896. 

Smith,  Winthrop  B., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Sparhawk,  John, 

Dec, 

1883. 

Stacey,  M.  P., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Stephenson,  Walter  B., 

Jan., 

1891. 

Stevens,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Bacon  Dec, 

1881. 

Straw,  Harry  C, 

Dec, 

1882. 

Sumner,   Alfred   W., 

Nov. 

,  1890. 

Swan,  Baxter  C, 

Dec, 

1882. 

Terry,   Arthur   L., 

Dec, 

1891. 

Thomas,   A.    R.,    M.D., 

Jan., 

1894- 

Thomas,  Rufus  R., 

Dec 

1885. 

Thompson,  Albert  K., 

Dec 

1888. 

Thompson,  E.  O., 

Dec 

1892. 

Tilden,  Walter  H., 

Dec 

1881. 

Tower,   Charlemagne, 

Dec 

1884. 

Tredick,    Charles, 

Dec 

1883. 

Trumbull,   H.   Clay,  D.D., 

Dec 

1881. 

Tucker,  Roswell  D., 

Dec 

1882. 

Tyler,  George  F., 

Dec 

i88r. 

DiH 

[j. 

Aug., 

1884. 

Mch., 

1903- 

July, 

1892. 

Mch., 

1885. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Nov., 

1889. 

Mch., 

1884. 

Feb., 

1897. 

Feb., 

1899. 

Mch., 

1889. 

Apl.. 

1891. 

Sept., 

1885. 

Sept., 

1884. 

June, 

1890. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Nov., 

1889. 

Sept., 

1894- 

, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1885. 

May, 

1889. 

May, 

188S. 

Mch., 

1901. 

June, 

1S87. 

Nov., 

1S87. 

Jan.. 

1898. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Oct., 

1895- 

Sept. 

1896. 

Jan.. 

1894. 

Mch. 

1901. 

Mch. 

1899. 

July. 

1889. 

July. 

i8<)5- 

Dec. 

1903. 

June. 

1883. 

Sept. 

,  i8g6. 

[..8] 


0t)a)  CnslantJ  ^ociett  of  ptrxm^ltania 


Name.  Admitted 

Vanuxem,  Louis  C,  Dec,  1895 

Wattles,  John  D.,  Dec,  1881 

Wayland,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Dec,  1882 

Wentworth,  J.    Langdon,  Dec,  1882, 

Wetherill,  John  Price,  Dec,  1886 

Williams,  Dr.  Edward  H.,  Dec,  1883 

Williams,  Hon.  Henry  W.,  June,  1892 

Windsor,  Henry,  Dec,  1881 

Wood,   George  A.,  Dec,  i88r 

Woods,  Rev.   Byron  A.,  Dec,  1895 


Died. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Mch.. 

1893. 

Nov., 

1898. 

May, 

1897. 

Sept., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Jan., 

1899- 

Oct., 

1889. 

Mch., 

1882. 

Sept., 

1897. 
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